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MONARCH OF THE 
GOLDEN STOOL 


CN sees Ashanti King in liis palace 


A correspondent of the C N who is travelling in the Gold 
Coast has been privileged to meet King Prempeh II, the 
Asantehene of Ashanti. 

At his palace in the capital city of Kumasi, approached down 
a long drive lined with magnificent royal palms, this ruler 
of a proud race, who has occupied the Golden Stool of 
Ashanti for 20 years, received our representative with the 
dignity born of a long line of chieftains. His right shoulder was 
bared, showing his rich chocolate-brown skin, and his robe 
was thrown over his left arm. 


Jn the inner strong room of his 
palace, King Prempeh keeps the 
precious Golden Stool which, to 
the Ashanti people, holds the soul 
and power of their nation. 

Fifty years ago, when the present 
king's predecessor was exiled from 
Ashanti, the Stool disappeared. It 
w'as later found buried outside 
Kumasi, and was restored amid 
great rejoicing. The Asantehene 
was brought back from exile, and 
the Ashantis had their self-respect 
and pride restored. 

By the side of the king, as the 
C N correspondent was received, 
sat the Queen Mother, an aunt of 
the king. A small old lady, speak¬ 
ing no English, she has a great 
sense of humour, and is held in 
deep veneration by the people. She 
is the real power behind the 
throne, and her consent must be 
obtained to all changes in the 
native customs and laws. 

The succession to the throne 
•proceeds through nephews and not 
sons, and the next heir is a young 
man already trained in the modern 
ways of kingship. 

The Ashantis today are no 


New masts for old 



These men are preparing to 
fit new masts to Captain 
Scott’s Discovery, now a Scout 
training ship, lying off the 
Thames Embankment. 


longer the warlike people of last 
century, when they imprisoned the 
British in the Kumasi fort and gave 
the place the name of “the city of 
blood.” Kumasi is now a modem 
city, but in the centre of it is the 
largest native market in Africa. 

Run entirely by thousands of 
native trading women, Kumasi 
market sells everything under the 
sun, from coal to sewing machines, 
and from soap to live animals. 

The Asantehene governs his 
people in a modern manner. Fifty 
sub-chiefs rule under him, and 
every male person pays two shil¬ 
lings a year in tax and every female 
one shilling. 

MODERN METHODS 

Last year over £10,000 was 
voted in scholarships, so keen are 
the Ashantis on education. The 
Monarch of the Golden Stool is 
proud that 70,000 of the 150,000 
children in his country go to 
school. 

Over £30,000 was spent on health 
services employing 65 native 
sanitary inspectors. 

Outside the royal palace stood a 
big modern car with the Asan- 
tehene’s flag on the bonnet, for it 
is one of the-traditions of Ashanti 
that the great chief must ride or be 
carried. Our correspondent noticed, 
too, the beautifully made sandals 
encasing the bare feet Of the 
monarch, for it is another tradition 
that he must never touch the earth 
with his foot. 

But time marches on, even with 
the most venerated institutions, 
and the Gold Coast is moving 
towards methods of administration 
based on British local government. 
Next year the first elections for 
local councils are to be held, in 
which the people will have ah op¬ 
portunity of electing their own 
representatives. 

BELOVED RULER 

But whatever may be the 
changes of the future, the affection 
for the great Asantehene will 
remain. 

Outside the palace is a large 
round stone-built circle, the royal 
reception dais for state occasions. 
Carried in his palanquin and sur¬ 
rounded by his fifty chiefs in their 
gorgeous robes, the father of his 
people and guardian of the Golden 

ConUnucJ at foot of next column 



TRAIN TO CRANE 

A man who went to sleep on a 
South African train recently woke 
up to find himself in mid-air; his 
coach was being hoisted by a huge 
crane. 

The coach, due for repair, had 
been detached from the train and 
shunted to the sidings while the 
man was sleeping ; and the opera¬ 
tor of the crane had quite a shock 
when he saw a face appear at a 
window high in the air. 


ASHANTI RULER 

Continued from column 2 

Stool shows himself there to the 
nation. 

Every man then puts his hands 
together in an attitude of prayer, 
and pledges loyalty to a king who 
is his personal guar^an as well as 
ruler. And behind it all is the 
quiet, smiling little figure of the 
Queen Mother, the highest symbol 
of African family life and custom. 

Democracy is spreading in 
Africa, and the ballot-box is now 
replacing the long palavers and 
chieftains’ rule. But the African is 
one who belongs to a community, 
and still likes to see someone who 
is the “wise one” and “father.” 

As the C N correspondent left 
the palace in the bright African 
sunshine the sentries at the gates 
saluted as a sign of respect for one 
who had been privileged to greet 
their father. 


TOUGIIEXIXGUP 

Girls taking the physical train¬ 
ing course at the Outward 
Bound School, Eskdale, 
Cumberland, are here seen 
crossing a hump-backed bridge 
at Wasdale during a cross¬ 
country walk. 


ARRYWIGGLES 

Professors making a study of the 
survival of British dialects have 
found that there used to be about 
100 different names for an earwig. 

Earwiggle, alliwig, arrywiggle, 
arrywinkle, harrywig, yarwig, 
yerriwig—these are among the 
many local names for this insect. 

These words are dying out, how¬ 
ever, together with the belief that 
“erriwiggles ” like to creep into a 
sleeper's ear and pinch it. 

The scholars carrying out the re¬ 
search, Professors Charles Wrenn 
of Oxford, Harold Orton of Leeds, 
and Angus McIntosh of Edin¬ 
burgh, are anxious to find how 
much dialect is surviving before 
the spread of Standard English. 


CYCLE FOR COURAGE 

Harry Hopkinson, a 14-ycar-oId 
schoolboy of Jump, near Womb- 
well, Yorkshire, has a new bicycle. 
It has been presented to him by 
the townspeople of Wombwell in 
recognition of his bravery in div¬ 
ing into a reservoir to rescue a 
non-swimmer from drowning. 


EMILY TO THE RESCUE 

Three interesting stories about 
Emily Bronte, published for the 
first time in the Bronte Society’s 
Transactions for 1951, show that 
this early Victorian novelist was by 
no means a shrinking, timid young 
lady. 

The first describes an occasion 
when Emily rushed in to separate 
two fierce dogs which were fight¬ 
ing, while several men stood by 
and did nothing. 

On another occasion Emily 
Bronte went to the rescue of her 
ne’er-do-well brother Bramwell 
after he had accidentally set his 
bed on fire. 

The third story is perhaps the 
most surprising, for it describes 
how skilled she was in the use of 
a pistol. She would hold the 
weapon, says the entry, “with as 
firm a hand and steady an eye as 
any veteran of the camp, and fire.” 
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UNITED NATIONS MEET 
IN PARIS 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Think of a palace where once a big trade fair was held; 

_ imagine its lofty halls turned into museums full of glass 
cases with natural history exhibits; invite all the most skilful 
statesmen and diplomats in the world to hold a-four-month 
meeting in this palace—and you have a picture of what is 
beginning to happen at this moment in Paris. 


The meeting is the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 
which goes into its sixth session 
this week in the Palais de Chaillot, 
a palace specially built for Paris’s 
world fair of 1937. 

We usually think of the United 
Nations as operating at Lake 
Success in America. For the time 
being, however, the U.N. have 
been “boarded out,” so to speak, 
in Paris, while the new permanent 
quarters are being completed on 
Manhattan . Island, New York. 

WORLD THEATRE 

Their r big debates on world 
affairs are, of course, far removed 
from, the museum atmosphere. 
They are conducted in a big 
.theatre built into the palace. For 
the stage, there is a rostrum where 
the President of the Assembly and 
other dignitaries sit. At tables 
throughout the theatre sit the 
representatives of all the member 
nations. • 

Altogether, including delegates, 
expert advisers, clerks, secretaries, 
typists, official shorthand note- 
takers, and newspaper and radio 
reporters, about 4000 people from 
some 60 countries are occupied 
from this week onwards in Paris 
with what happens at the Palais de 
Chaillot. 

, Nearly'every subject of anxiety 
to the nations will have been dis¬ 
cussed, it is hoped, by next 
February, when the present 
session is expected to end,, and 
guidance have been given for the 
settlement of problems. 

The first business is. the election 
of a new President for the session. 
Last session it was Mr. Nasrollah 
Entezam of Persia. After further 


preliminaries the agenda com¬ 
mittee meet, and the order of sub¬ 
jects for debate are decided. 

This year, well over 50 topics— 
a record—have been entered on 
the provisional agenda. 

To begin with, there is a general 
debate in which front-rank states¬ 
men make speeches, usually out¬ 
lining the general policies of their 
countries towards the world. This 
will help to clear the air—or so 
everyone hopes. 

Then week by week the separate 
issues on the agenda are dealt with. 

The war in Korea is expected to 
figure largely this year. Another 
country to be discussed is Libya, 
due to receive her independence 
next year. The position of Indians 
living in South Africa is also on 
the agenda. Among other topics 
are economic encouragement' for 
undeveloped countries, and help 
for refugees. 

SECURITY COUNCIL 

In Paris, too, the members of 
the General Assembly who are 
also members of the Security 
Council hold themselves ready to 
meet at any time. 

In fact, the Security Council, 
designed to safeguard the peace of 
the world and to act as a watch¬ 
dog committee against any trouble 
that may be brewing among the 
nations, never really adjourn. 
They meet once or twice a week 
almost throughout the year. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that 
this session of the United Nations 
Assembly will prove successful, 
and will mark one more step for¬ 
ward on the difficult road to out¬ 
lawing war and ensuring the 
freedom of all nations. 


NAHAS PASHA OF EGYPT 


Nahas Pasha of the nine lives is 
what the Egyptians call their 73- 
year-old Prime Minister. Eight 
times has he narrowly escaped 
being killed, for Egypt is a most 
turbulent country where politics 
are concerned; 

Mustafa el Nahas was a poor 
boy of the Cairo slums who made 
good, and 20 years ago became 
leader of the powerful Wafd 
political party, whose beliefs 
might be summed up in the phrase, 
Egypt for the Egyptians. 

In that country, where many 
nations have a meeting-ground to 
do their trade and have gradually 
gained a number of useful conces¬ 
sions, this is a very popular cry. 
For it expresses the strong grudge 
Egyptians have developed against 
foreigners in general. 

Nahas Pasha is in rather a quan¬ 
dary just now, because he is one of 
the few who keenly realise the 
benefits Egypt gains from foreign 
countries — particularly Lrcm 
Britain. 

Some say Nahas is a spent force. 
Others point to the compelling 


power he still has when he 
harangues the Cairo crowds. He 
likes the crowds to feel that he is 
one of them. Indeed, he is not 
really at home when he Visits the 
luxurious mansions ' of the 
politicians of other Parties, who 
dislike him. Almost without excep¬ 
tion they are very rich, and it is 
practically unheard of in Egypt for 
anyone except a wealthy man to be 
Prime Minister. 

Several times Nahas Pasha has 
been . accused of political dis¬ 
honesty and of using bribes to keep 
himself m power. Some years ago 
his political opponents produced 
what they called a Black Book of 
the supposed misdeeds of Nahas. 
He was generally thought to be in¬ 
nocent, but some of the mud has 
clung to his name. 

It has made the strong, burly 
Prime Minister suspicious and per¬ 
haps a’little bitter, and he is not so 
ready as he used to be to make 
quick, clear decisions. 

But then eight narrow escapes 
are enough to make anyone a 
little cautious. 


Britain’s New 
Parliament 

By Our Press Gallery Correspondent 

M R Churchill’s Government is 
broad-based on Conservatism 
and Liberalism and, by a majority 
of over 20 seats in the House of 
Commons, has wrested the right 
to administer the country from a 
Labour Government which had 
been in power from July 1945 to 
October 1951. 

Reform and social justice were 
the war cries of the Labour 
Government. It was elected with 
a huge majority in 1945, and took 
its place with the rare but 
memorable “reforming” Govern¬ 
ments of 1832 (Whig) and 1906 
(Radical). 

For 14 years before their 
election Britain had “national” 
Governments —- Mr. Churchill’s 
famous Coalition Administration 
of the war years, and the series of 
Coalition Governments between 
1931 and early 1940. 

Jn former times Britain’s two 
great parties were the Whigs 
and the Tories. From Whiggism 
grew Liberalism. The modern 
name for Toryism is Conservatism. 

The Liberal Party began to 
“split ” towards the end of the last 
century, when a group called 
Liberal Unionists broke away from 
the parent party, whose policy was 
to grant Home Rule to Ireland. 
The Liberal Unionists sided 
with the Conservative view that 
Northern Ireland should, remain 
free and independent within the 
United Kingdom. 

For all practical purposes the 
Liberal Unionist has vanished 
from the modern political scene. 
But another significant break came 
in 1931. 

By that time the Labour Party, 
founded in 1900, had come to play 
a leading part in affairs. It had 
been in office from 1929 when, in 
1931, economic crisis overtook it 
and some of its leaders formed a 
National Government with Con¬ 
servatives and Liberals. 

4 result of this coalition was 
the emergence of National 
Liberals. Since that time they 
have, in the main, supported the 
Conservatives. We find them on 
the Government side of the new 
House under such labels as Con¬ 
servative and Liberal, National- 
Liberal-Unionist, and so on. 

Coinciding with their rise has 
come a further decline in the for¬ 
tunes of the independent Liberal 
Party, the residue of the 1906 
Radical (or Liberal) Government, 
who wish to stand as a third party 
between the giants ofz the Right 
(Conservatives) and Left (Labour). 

The way these different forces— 
Conservatives and “associates,” 
Liberals, and Labour—react in the 
new House will be interesting to 
watch. We can only refer our 
older readers to their history- 
books, for this kind of situation is 
not new in British politics. 

Jt will not be easy for Mr. 

Churchill, as Prime Minister 
once again, to attack the great 
amount of work that needs to be 

Continued at foot of column 4 
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News from 

FOR WOULD-BE DOCTORS 

The British Medical Association 
has just published a Book of 
Medical Scholarships (10s.). It 
gives estimates of the cost of train¬ 
ing at different centres, and lists 
all the financial help available in 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Work has begun on the biggest 
gas grid in the country. It will 
link up the whole of north-west 
England, and eventually have 7000 
miles of main piping and serve 
five million people. 

Classes are being held at Brid¬ 
lington Public Library on the care 
of books and the way to consult 
reference works. 

A radio transmitter that will 
reach any ship in the world has 
been built by the Dutch Post 
Office on Ijmuiden Island, on the 
coast of Holland. 


Everywhere 

Tenants of Sheerness council 
houses wishing to keep pet birds 
must first have their aviaries 
approved by the borough surveyor. 

The sixth reception for King’s 
Scouts this year was held on Satur¬ 
day, November 3, at the Royal 
Naval College; Greenwich. Some 
200 Royal Certificates were pre¬ 
sented by the Chief Scout. 

ROACH RECORD 

A Severn roach weighing 4 lbs. 
8| ounces, and measuring 21 i 
inches, is being submitted by the 
Worcester Angling Association for 
national recognition as the record 
rod-caught roach. 

Eighteen United Kingdom 
teachers will leave Southampton 
on December 27 on a year’s ex¬ 
change with a like number of 
teachers from South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


MIDGET TYPEWRITER 

A German firm has produced a 
typewriter with full keyboard 
small enough to fit into a lady’s 
handbag. It weighs just over 2 lbs. 

More than 200 young trees have 
been sent by air from New 
Zealand to the devastated Japanese 
city of Hiroshima. The gift of 
New Zealanders, they will be 
planted in the grounds of Hiro¬ 
shima University. 

Toys made in Johannesburg 
have been sent to Britain and the 
United States for sale at Christmas. 
They are mostly dolls and models 
of animals. 

A luxury motor-launch, the 
John Ashley, has been converted 
into a mobile club sailing between 
London and Rochester for seamen 
aboard coastal vessels. Organised 
by the Mission to Seamen, the club 
has a television set, cinema, 
library, and chapel. 

niDING-PLACE 

A priest-hole approached by a 
vertical ladder and hidden behind 
a chimney has been found during 
repairs to the 16th-century farm¬ 
house of Puddleduck, West Stour- 
mouth, Kent. The open fireplace 
was the entrance. 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
have granted Oxford University 
$30,000 (about £10.700) for re¬ 
search in bio-chemistry. 

A damaged letter delivered to a 
Newbury address bore a Post 
Office explanation: “Damaged by 
snails in letter-box.” 

FOOTBALL CENTURY 

Lichfield Grammar School 
Rugby XV recently beat a team 
from Yardley by 100 points to nil. 

What is believed to be Malaya’s 
biggest waterfall, 600 feet high 
and 30 feet wide, has been dis¬ 
covered by- a British police officer 
during a jungle patrol in Pahang. 

BRITAIN'S NEW PARLIAMENT 

Continued from column 3 

done with the somewhat slender 
working majority the electors gave 
him on October 25. 

But the election has brought “a 
change ” to Westminster — and 
many students of our democratic 
system hold that that is good for 
the Opposition who have be 7 
come the Government overnight, 
and for the Government who have 
become the Opposition. 


In the first nine months of this 
year more than 586,000 foreign 
travellers visited Britain; 110,000 
were Americans. 


A new air service starting on 
December 12 will link Sydney and 
Amsterdam for the first time. 
Royal Dutch Airlines will make 
one flight each week. 

CONSCIENCE SALVED 


Sunderland’s treasurer recently 
received an unsigned letter from a 
corporation employee enclosing 
£3—“conscience money to atone 
for any losses I may have caused 
to the corporation by waste of 
time, negligence, or damage.” 


Build and run these 

MODEL THEATRES 


The most fascinating 
hobby in the world 



2'9 


CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

The Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out gives 
you a rigid stage 11' X 
8' with 16 players and two interchange' 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. A11 in Full Colour 2/9, or 
31 - post free. 



PUNCH & JUDY 


3 ' 


The New 
M edallion 
Puppet Book 
No. i gives you 
everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
14' T heatre 
and 7WORK- 
ING PUP¬ 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy, 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all in full colour 3/-. 
Also available : No. 2, Robinson Crusoe 
and No. 3, Aladdin, at 3/-. From Book¬ 
sellers or if-difficult 3/3 post free r from : 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. E.9) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4 

Telephone Cen. 532? 
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ROUND OF EVENTS 
ENDS 

A forgotten London building 
which was once the scene of fascin¬ 
ating and unusual displays and 
occasions is to be demolished. It 
is the Rotunda, hidden behind 
other buildings in Blackfriars 
Road, and for long presenting only 
its shabby entrance to public view. 

The round building was erected 
in 1789 as a museum of curiosities 
collected by Sir Ashton Lever— 
many of them gathered by Captain 
Cook. 

In 1788 an Act of Parliament 
gave the owner permission to hold 
a lottery for the collection. Thus 
it passed into the hands of a Mr. 
James Parkinson. 

After the collection was broken 
up in 1806, the Rotunda was used 
as the Surrey Institute, and many 
famous figures spoke at the meet¬ 
ings. The lectures of Coleridge on 
Shakespeare, and Hazlitt on the 
English poets and the comic 
writers were given in the building. 

Since that time it has been used 
as a music hall, a waxworks, a 
circus, and in more recent times as 
a warehouse. 


THE THRUSH THAT 
STAYED AT HOME 

A baby thrush rescued and 
reared by a lady of Romford, 
Essex, became so fond of its home 
that it refused to leave and seek 
adventure in the free world. 

The young bird was given a 
small room of its own and became 
a great pet. When it grew up the 
window was thrown open, but the 
hint was not taken. It had no 
intention of house-hunting, and the 
lady's repeated efforts to persuade 
it to do so only made it angry; it 
sulked and refused to have any¬ 
thing more to do with her. 

In the end, the lady appealed to 
Our Dumb Friends’ League to find 
it another home, and they took the 
obstinate lodger to their Animal 
Hospital at Victoria, London. 


AWAY WITH WASTE 

Thousands of tons of pulp arc 
needed all the time—for cartons, 
cardboard boxes, packing paper, 
and newsprint. And most of it 
comes from waste-paper. Please 
help the salvage drive by collecting 
all you can. 


13,000 CARS FLY 
THE CHANNEL 

Britain’s sturdy “work-horse” 
of the air, the Bristol Freighter, is 
in use in evej-y continent in civil 
or military roles. Nowhere, how¬ 
ever, is the Freighter, with its bull- 
nose and clam-shell loading doors, 
in such demand as on the Silver 
City Airways cross-Channel car 
ferry service from Lympne to Le 
Touquet. 

Traffic has increased from 200 
cars in 1894 to the 13,000 carried 
across so far this year. More cars, 
in fact, now go to France by air 
than by sea. 

A new link on this car ferry, due 
to open shortly, will connect East¬ 
leigh Aerodrome, Southampton, 
with Cherbourg. 


SUPPRESSING THE 
SPOILERS 

That electric bed-warmer may 
have to be suppressed if it causes 
weird noises on the family radio 
or spots on the television screen. 
But this need not mean that any¬ 
one will shiver between icy sheets ; 
it means that a suppressor can be 
fitted to the bed-warmer. 

Like passing cars, electric bed- 
warmers can interfere with our 
wireless or television reception 
according to a recent Post Office 
booklet. So can electric sewing 
machines, fans, hair-dryers, 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
drills, fluorescent lighting, smooth¬ 
ing irons, and faulty house wiring. 

The booklet states that all these 
appliances can be fitted with sup¬ 
pressors, and also that, generally 
speaking, the higher a television 
aerial is placed, the less it is 
affected by interference. 


ART LEGACY FOR 
CARDIFF 

A splendid collection of 78 oil 
paintings and 26 water colours has 
been presented to the Welsh 
National Museum, Cardiff, under 
the will of the late Miss Gwendo¬ 
line Davies of Gregynog Hall, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Works of the British School in¬ 
clude paintings by Gainsborough, 
Turner, Richard Wilson, Raeburn, 
Lawrence, Whistler, and Augustus 
John. Other pictures are by Corot, 
Botticelli, El Greco, and Teniers. 



IN FOCUS 

A member of the Women’s 
Koval Air Force stationed at 
Odiharn, Hampshire, focuses 
a huge pair of glasses used 
to observe details of aircraft 
landing and taking-off. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S 
MARINES 

The first men of the Royal 
Marines to land in New Zealand 
went with Captain Cook, who re¬ 
discovered the country in 1769. 
This month Auckland will give a 
ceremonial farewell to the 
“ Royals.” 

Early in December the present 
detachment of 50 Royal Marines, 
which has been in New Zealand 
since 1949, will return to Britain 
and will not be replaced. How¬ 
ever, the Royal Marine Band 
will be retained in the cruiser 
H.M.N.Z.S. Beilona. 

At Auckland, where ships of the 
New Zealand Squadron have been 
based for a century, there have 
always been some men of the 
Marines. They fought on New 
Zealand ships at the Battle of the 
River Plate in 1939, and in the 
Solomon Islands in 1943. 

So on November 24 the Marines 
“ Beat the Retreat ’’ at sunset 
before tens of thousands of New 
Zealanders who will be sorry to 
see them depart. 


THEY REMEMBERED 
SLAVERY 

Two former slaves, both well 
past the century mark, have died 
in the United States. 

Sam Wright, aged 117, swept his 
front porch daily at Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan, and walked to church each 
Sunday until two weeks before he 
died. Born into slavery in 1834 
in Arkansas, Wright’s age was 
confirmed by entries in a family 
Bible. 

Boston Martin, 112-year-old 
former Georgia slave, died at Cin¬ 
cinnati. He was born in Tallia- 
ferro County, Georgia, in 1839, 
and farmed in various parts of the 
State until 1920, when he moved to 
the city where he died. 


OUR CROWDED ROADS 

A statistical report issued re¬ 
cently by the British Road Federa¬ 
tion shows that Britain has the 
most crowded roads in the world. 

Calculations show that we have 
17.6 vehicles for every mile of 
road. The United States comes 
next with 16, then Belgium with 
14.4. Of the 17 countries listed. 
Pakistan is last, with 0.5 vehicles 
per mile. 


ASTU0\0Mi:ns at school 

St. George’s School at Graves¬ 
end boasts an Astronomical 
Society, and its members are con¬ 
structing a six-inch Newtonian re¬ 
flecting telescope. 

Now nearly two years old, this 
society is a very go-ahead organi¬ 
sation, and has its own monthly 
journal. The Stargazer. 

St. George’s is a C. of E. 
Secondary Mixed School. 


REVOLVING RUBBER 

A new electric-powered rubber 
eraser is designed to save time in 
the office. It looks something like 
a small electric drill, but conceals 
an eraser which spins at 3000 
r.p.m. when the trigger is pressed. 

It is claimed that it will rub out 
without damaging the paper. The 
erasers are interchangeable, some 
having pointed shapes for rubbing 
i out fine detail lines. 



Have you seen it? 

Here is something new for train-spotters—diesel-electric 
locomotive No. 10202, the first of its kind to make a main line 
run between Waterloo and the West of England. It weighs 
135 tons, and can haul a train at speeds up to 110 m.p.lt. 


THIS UMPIRE IS 
NEVER WRONG 

In fencing it is very difficult to 
mark all the strikes or points scored 
by the two contestants. Various 
electrical devices have been tried 
which record every “touch” by 
the foils, but most of these have 
meant hooking up each contestant 
to a length of wire. 

Recent experiments have used 
miniature radio sets strapped to 
each fencer to transmit signals 
whenever he is struck. 

A similar system of mechanical 
scoring could be adapted to other 
sports. In America an electronic 
umpire for baseball has been tried. 
This device is being used in 
practice games, and records 
“strikes.” 


FARMER OF FISH 

Southern Rhodesia's first experi¬ 
mental fish farm is being con¬ 
structed in a picturesque valley 20 
miles from Salisbury. 

Dr. Alexander Maar, a refugee 
from Estonia, is conducting the 
experiment, and he hopes to make 
the farm the biggest in Africa. He 
will start by breeding tilapia, a fish 
that abounds in the colony, but he 
intends also to introduce trout 
culture. 

Fish from the farm will go to 
stock the country's waters—its 
dams and rivers and lakes. Not 
only will more food be provided, 
but the greater number of fish will 
clear dam walls of weed, feed on 
snails which spread a disease called 
bilharzia, and also reduce malaria. 


EndSess fun with Hornby Trains 

A Hornby Train set will give you hours of enjoyment. 

You are the engine driver — starting and stopping your 
train just as you feel inclined. Hornby Trains may 
be less plentiful this year on account of metal 
restrictions. Keep in touch with your local dealer. 



HORNBY TRAINS 


MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LIMITED 
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IN A NEW HOME 


By Craven Hill, C N Correspondent at London Zoo 


Maiden Voyage 

This big British tanker, the 
28,000-ton British Adventure, 
had just, completed her maiden 
voyage from England when this 
'picture was taken, and was about 
to take on 7,500,000 gallons of oil 
at Kuwait, in the Persian Gulf. 


HELPING CHILDREN 
IN NEED 

Children living in four of the 
world's most destitute areas will 
have reason this winter to thank 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Unicef). The fund has decided 
to allocate approximately £350,000 
for special relief in Korea, Western 
Germany, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

A quarter of this sum will pro¬ 
vide clothing, shoes, and fishdiver- 
oil for children in Germany ; and 
the processing of the leather and 
textiles will provide employment 
for many refugees. 

To Yugoslavia goes dried skim 
milk for distribution among 
175,000 children. Some 150,000 
children in Greece will face the 
winter fortified by fish-liver oil 
capsules. 

Help will also go to war-ravaged 
Korea, where cloth which has been 
woven in Japan as that country’s 
contribution to Unicef will be dis¬ 
tributed through the United 
Nations Command. 


_An unusual animal stowaway to 
reach the London Zoo the 
other day was an “eyed” skink— : 
a small desert lizard. It was found 
by dockers while unloading a 
cargo of camel bones from a vessel 
just arrived from North Africa. 

A docker saw the reptile, gave 
chase, and caught it by the simple 
ruse of popping his cap over it. A 
phone call to Regent’s Park re¬ 
sulted in Mr. R. Lanworn, head- 
keeper of the reptile house, being 
sent to the docks for it. 

“Except for a slightly damaged 
tail the skink, which is eight inches 
long, seems in good condition,” 
Mr. Jack Lester, the curator, told 
me. “It is, of course, an insect- 
eater, and doubtless there were 
plenty of (lies available for it 
among the cargo. It had evidently 
been doing itself well!” 

Common in Mediterranean 
countries, the “eyed” skink is so- 
called because of the black-and- 


Mr. Skink takes a look round 
his new quarters 

white spots on the flanks of its 
otherwise brown body. It is harm¬ 
less, and, indeed, is sometimes kept 
as a pet. 

J£eepers are losing no time in 
training the Zoo’s new six- 
foot-tall riding elephant Rusty, re¬ 
ceived recently from Ceylon. Ten- 
year-old Rusty is quartered at the 
Mappin Terraces, in the stall 
formerly occupied by Ranee, who 
was poisoned a few months ago by 
some person unknown. 

Although fully trained for her 


riding duties, Rusty has to get to 
know every detail of the “ride” 
before she can be allowed to carry 
visitors. Accordingly, she is taken 
out daily by keeper “Buck” Jones 
and walked around several times, 
so that she may get used to the 
seats, litter baskets, and so on, that 
line her route. 

She is a friendly animal, and has 
already made firm friends with Mr. 
J. A. Webb, the St. John Ambu¬ 
lance supervisor in charge of the 
first-aid post close to the “ride.” 

So many knobs of sugar has Mr. 
Webb handed to the passing 
elephant that Rusty now stops 
regularly at the hut to get her tit¬ 
bit. If it is not immediately forth¬ 
coming, she gives a shrill trumpet 
—just to let Mr. Webb know she 
is there ! 

Incidentally, Rusty has one very 
odd habit—a fondness for putting 
a “straw hat ” on her head. While 
in her stall she picks up all the 
straw she can find and dumps 
it on top of her forehead. Pieces 
of it often remain there throughout 
the day. 

A bigger and better flight cage 
for gibbon apes is to be built 
in the Gardens to replace the 
present structure now standing on 
a lawn in the main garden. The 
new cage will be on rather more 
ambitious lines than its pre¬ 
decessor. 

It will be erected on the north 
bank of the Regent's Canal, and in 
addition to containing the usual 
bars and swings, so beloved of-the 
gibbon fraternity, will totally en¬ 
close a tree, so that the animals 
can gambol among the branches, 
just as they would in the wild. 

The present cage, over 50 feet 
long and 20 feet high, was built in 
the early 1930s and has served its 
purpose well. But during the war 
years it suffered such neglect that 
the metal work, in parts, is now 
beyond repair. 

The new cage, which it is hoped 
will be ready for next season, will 
be occupied by the gibbons 
Charley and Granny, and their 
two-year-old offspring Cherry. 


STAMP NEWS 

Russia has produced three 
special stamps honouring the 
memory of President Kalinin, who 
died five years ago. 

'J'he first aeroplane flight from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
made in August 1922, is the sub¬ 
ject of a new stamp issued in 
Brazil. 

Nicaragua is preparing a new 
issue of stamps in honour of 
the 500th anniversary of the birth 
of Isabella the Catholic, the 
Queen of Castile who equipped 
Columbus. 

§tamps have been in use in Hun¬ 
gary for B0 years, and a new 
set commemorates the fact. 

_A 3d. stamp commemorating the 
Royal tour has been issued in 
Canada. Collectors are eagerly 
seeking those stamps bearing the 
cancellation of the special post 
office on the Royal train. 


The Dancing Years 

Eight-year-old Christina Jones, of Worsley, Lancs., has 
been dancing since she was 2 J, and now she has more than 
100 awards, including ten cups. 


STOWAWAY SKINK 


ANCIENT RELICS IN GRAVEL PITS 


Many prehistoric and Roman 
relics unearthed in sand and gravel 
pits may . have been thrown away 
because workmen have not realised 
their importance. 

To prevent this happening in 
future the Ballast, Sand, and Allied 
Trades Association has sent its 
members coloured posters and 
booklets by experts which show 
the kind of “buried treasure ” 
whichworkers may expect to find. 

Some firms working sand and 
gravel pits have always kept a 
careful watch for interesting finds. 
One Essex firm, digging deep into 
the gravel on (he north bank of 
the Thames, has for many years 
kept London museums well sup¬ 
plied with prehistoric tools. A 
Derbyshire firm turned up a 
Bronze Age burial urn which is 
now. in the Derby Museum. 


Please, Daddy, 

/ . 
Cadbwty 5 ! 


He wants Cadburys Dairy 
Milk Chocolate—and he’s right. 

It has a lovely creamy taste,' 
and that’s why it’s often 
saved specially for 
children. Everyone who 
likes milk chocolate says 
‘Please . .'. I want Cadburys!’ 


But many vital discoveries have 
been missed by workmen. The 
Sussex gravel-diggers who found 
the skull of the famous Piltdown 
man, whose approximate - age is 
still undecided, thought it was part 
of a coconut. They were actually 
throwing stones at it when a local 
scientist, Charles Dawson, hap¬ 
pened to come along and recog¬ 
nise it as a human skull. 

Gravel-diggers were also respon¬ 
sible for the finding of a Roman 
■villa at Verulamium, near St. 
Albans, in 1948. Here again the 
finders had no knowledge of the 
importance of their discovery, and 
actually destroyed part of it. 
More might have been damaged 
but for the alertness of a local 
schoolboy, who realised what it 
was and informed the Verulamium 
Museum at St. Albans. 

Perhaps the most curious dis¬ 
covery of all was the one made in 
1947 by workmen excavating the 
site of the rocket propulsion estab¬ 
lishment at Westcott, Buckingham¬ 
shire. They came across .some 
pieces of fossilised bone, and, un¬ 
aware of their importance, played 
cricket with them. A little later 
the bones.were identified as those 
of a plesiosaurus, a water lizard 
about 17 feet long, which lived 
160 million years ago. 


STUDENTS AT WORK 
IN A CAVE 

Eight anthropology students 
from the University of New 
Mexico recently defied rattlesnakes 
and desert drought to uncover a 
cave in a remote area 40 miles 
west of Albuquerque. 

Working with tools ranging from 
shovels to delicate dental instru¬ 
ments, they salvaged relics of 
early Man, including about 3000 
arrows and spears dating back to I 
a.o. 500, and hundreds of beads j 
and shells. They also found the i 
remains of a prehistoric mastodon. | 

Fifteen rattlesnakes were shot | 
during the diggings, and drinking 
water had to be carried to the cave 
from the nearest railhead five miles 
away. 


PURPLE SAND 

Sand of a -brilliant purple hue 
found on a shoal near the famous 
naval anchorage at Scapa Flow, in 
the Orkney Islands, is now. in such 
demand for use in aquariums that 
it is being shipped southwards. 
The sand is believed to have a 
coral origin, which gives it its vivid 
colourings, . 
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The statue of Ambition in 
Pittencrieff Park 


J ourneying northward across the 
great Forth Bridge, a mile or so 
up the wide and windy firth, the 
cranes and sheds and quays of 
Rosyth naval base come into view. 

That is the first introduction to 
the City and Royal Burgh of Dun¬ 
fermline. For Rosyth is now in¬ 
corporated within it, although the 
Auld Grey Town, as they call it, 
lies three miles to the north of the 
Fife coast. 

It is, perhaps, more impressive 
to cross by boat at Queensferry, 
under the shadow of the bridge, 
and from there drive through the 
housing estates of Rosyth and over 
the rolling green belt which separ¬ 
ates them from the city. 

At the top of the last rise you 
see the amber-grey stone of the 
abbey and the old royal palace 
sianding out boldly from the top 
of a long ridge, -with the stormy 
Ochil Hills in the background. In 
the foreground, on lower land, are 
the factory chimneys of the newer 
part of Dunfermline, famous over 
a long period for its fine linen, and 
renowned today for its silk, rayon, 
and rubber manufactures. 

Through this district you sweep 
in a few minutes, up the hill, and 
over a bridge to where a low- 
walled bus-station has been made 
close under the abbey walls. Just 
before getting there you will have 
passed, and may easily have 
missed, one of the city's old, low- 
built stone cottages. A plaque on 
the wall records the fact that this 
was the birthplace of Andrew 
Carnegie. 

r J'HUS the main facts about Dun¬ 
fermline are at the disposal of 
the visitor almost before he has 
fairly arrived. For this is an 


ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey 
visits Andrew Carnegie’s home town . . . 


D UNFERM.LINE 


ancient city, full of Scottish history 
—a dwelling-place of Scotland’s 
kings, the site of one of its finest 
religious houses, and the early 
home of one of the most remark¬ 
able Scotsmen of modern times. 

It is difficult to get away from 
Andrew Carnegie in Dunfermline. 
A turning to one side of the High 
Street leads to the Public Library 
he built, the first of many all over 
the country—and in America— 
while a turning to the other side 
takes you to the Public Baths, 
another of his benefactions. 

At the top of the hill, which 
leads out of High Street, there is 
Carnegie Hall, and at the bottom 
of the same street is the entrance 
to the park which he gave to his 
city. Now adorned by his statue, 
it must rank among- the finest 
public parks in the land. I have 
never seen anything better. 

My first introduction to it was 
on coming out of the abbey and 
looking across a lawn to the 
broken walls of the royal palace. 
The palace stands at a lower level 
than the great church, overlooking 
the steep side of a glen. And look¬ 
ing down through the stone 
mullions of those great windows 
whence kings and queens have 
looked I saw, instead of stained 
glass, the bright colours of flowers. 
They were in the flower-beds of 
Pittencrieff Park, far below and 
beyond. 

J went down and crossed the 
road near the archway of the 
old abbey gate, and continued by 
a path downwards into the glen. 
There came to me the whisper of 
falling water, and soon I found 
myself at the bottom of the glen, 
following the burn which runs 
down from the moors above the 
city. 

There was a waterfall, overhung 
by bushes and young trees, with 
great trees towering above them 
again on the sides of this deep 
ravine. Presently I came to a 
summerhouse, and then to the 
broad lawns of the park. 

Carnegie took over a private 
house, turned it into a museum, 
and made its stables into paved 
walks, keeping the old mellowed 
walls for climbing plants. With the 
funds he left, a big concert 
pavilion has been provided by his 
trustees, with fine refreshment- 
rooms. 

That evening there was a pipe- 


band concert given by the pipers 
of the Edinburgh City Police. As 
I listened to this fine, beautifully- 
rehearsed show I came to the con¬ 
clusion that I had never heard the 
pipes properly' played before. 
(Passing through Edinburgh next 
day I nearly caused a complete 
halt at City Police headquarters by 
asking what tartan their pipe-band 
wore. After some argument it was 
decided that it was the “Prince 
Charles Edward.”) 

^fter the concert I went for a 
stroll in the flower gardens. 
From one of the gravel walks there 
was a view across the Firth of 
Forth to-the Pentland Hills. And 
in the other direction I looked 
towards the amber-grey tower of 



The municipal centre 


the abbey, where the rooks were 
flying home against the evening 
sky. 

Of all the wonderful things 
Andrew Carnegie provided 1 do 
not think he achieved more than 
that evening view—there for any 
citizen or visitor who cares to 
come and enjoy it. 

One excellent idea in the park is 
the model traffic area. It is about 
the combined size of three "tennis 
courts, and consists of an “O”- 
shaped roadway with branch roads 
up the middle and from side to 
side. All junctions are marked, as 
on a real road, with traffic lights. 


beacons, pedestrian crossings, and 
almost every form of road sign 
except “level-crossing ” and “steep 
hill.” ■ 

For a penny a tricycle or a 
pedal-car can be hired, and the 
under-tens career around (some¬ 
times getting extra engine-power 
up the slight slope from a parent's 
hand) and go through the various 
hand-signals appropriate to the 
occasion. There is a microphone 
with loudspeakers in the centre of 
the area so that instruction can be 
given. 

Thus Dunfermline’s younger 
citizens are being trained in the 
ways of safety. As a lot of acci¬ 
dents result from pedestrians being 
unfamiliar with a driver's prob¬ 
lems, this is a really useful idea. 
And it is obviously great fun, too. 

To appreciate and understand 
Pittencrieff, or The Glen, as 
they call it, one must go and look 
at the little drab stone house in 
Moody Street where the great little 
man was born. The front wall is 
no higher than the entrance door, 
and then the wide roof begins, 
with two dormer windows among 
the faded red tiles. The gable ends 
are above the level of the tiles, a 
sure sign that the roof was origin¬ 
ally made to be thatched. 

Despite the low ceilings and an 
air of being what housewives 
would call “hard to run,” there is 
a homeliness about the place 
which many types of dwelling 
simply do not possess. 

There is little furniture and one 
can only guess what the place 
looked like when “Andra” was 
a baby. But the bunk-like 
double-bed — like two rabbit- 
hutches placed end-to-end—is still 
there, as is also the damask- 
weaver’s loom downstairs. For 
that was the calling of Mr. Car¬ 
negie senior. 

The memory of Pittencrieff used 
to haunt young Andrew, even 
when he was making a colossal 
fortune out of iron and steel in 
America. He once wrote, “When 
I heard of paradise, I translated 
the word into Pittencrieff Glen, be¬ 
lieving it to be as near to paradise 
as anything I could think of. 
Happy were we if through an open 
lodge gate, or over the wall or 
under the iron grill over the burn, 
now and then we caught a glimpse 
inside.” 


S 



The statue of Andrew Carnegie 
in PittencrielT Park 


That was when he was a boy. 
And when he returned from the 
land where he had made his for¬ 
tune he saw to it that every boy 
in Dunfermline should be able to 
go into that paradise whenever he 
liked. 

Another feature of his home 
town which Andrew loved and 
always remembered was the abbey. 
It was David the First who made 
Dunfermline Priory into an abbey, 
and many Scottish kings and 
queens and their children lie 
buried here. It was attacked and 
partly destroyed by “ Reformers 
in 1560, but the nave was spared 
arid it served the city as parish 
church until the last century. 

Now it is a mere vestibule to a 
19th-century church built on to it. 
But though stripped of everything 
which could be taken away, there 
still pervades it that deep sense of 
worship implanted by the men who 
built it. It is grand, mysterious, 
and beautiful. 

At the east end are two remark¬ 
able pillars. They were deeply cut 
by the stone masons with a decora¬ 
tion of chevrons with a spear-head 
ornamentation, producing an effect 
which makes it appear that the 
pillars are leaning in a dangerous 
way out of the true. It is only 
when a sight on their edges is 
taken ill line with the next pillars 
behind them that the seeming fault 
is revealed as an optical illusion. 

Jn the stone screen on top of the 
square tow'er are the letters of 
four W'ords, instead of the usual 
ornamental work, each facing one 
way of the compass. They are 
King Robert The Bruce. He lies 
buried in the abbey. . 



Pittencrieff Park from the Municipal Tower 



Dunfermline Abbey 



il-f 




The humble birthplace of Andrew Carnegi: 
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REMEMBRANCE 

Uf/ HEN you go home tell them 
'' of us, and say. For your 
tomorrow we gave our today. 

Those are the words in¬ 
scribed on the memorial of the 
2nd Infantry Division, and they 
have a special message for us 
all next Sunday, Remembrance 
Sunday. 

On that day'— at eleven 
o’clock on the eleventh day of 
the eleventh month of the year 
—we shall salute the memory 
of all who laid down their lives 
for us in two world wars. 

It will be a most solemn 
observance ; but it should be 
much more. It should be a 
new dedication. We shall be 
faithful to the memory of those 
who fell only if we, the living, 
pledge ourselves to make sacri¬ 
fices, and to do everything we 
can for the betterment of man¬ 
kind. 

W E . pay tribute to their 
immortal memory only 
if, in our remembrance, we take 
courage for the tasks which lie 
ahead. 


A DEDICATION 

Tt is rather for us to be here 
^ dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from 
these honoured dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain. 

Abraham Lincoln 


Freedom of the 
school press 

A conference of school news- 
^ paper ftlitors has been held 
in Copenhagen. There were over 
100 boys and girls, representing 
45 school papers. 

Censorship was the chief 
worry of the delegates. One 
after another complained of the 
headmaster, or some other 
authority, censoring their journal 
before it was allowed to go to 
press. 

Two-thirds of Denmark’s 
school papers were said to be 
censored, and the young editors 
declared that this was “a super¬ 
fluous and improper interfer¬ 
ence, as they were capable of 
accepting responsibility for com¬ 
plying with the Press Laws in 
line with the national news¬ 
papers.” 

We confess to a certain sym¬ 
pathy with the point of view of 
these young editors ; but it has 
to be remembered that school- 
children everywhere are inclined 
to regard all interference as 
“superfluous.” We suspect this 
•resentment of censorship to be 
not so much an editorial view¬ 
point as an expression of youth’s 
eternal objection to authority. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Andre Maurois wrote: 
There is a hidden beauty in 
every kind of work. He who 
discovers it ceases to be a slave, 
and becomes a poet. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Children should learn how to 
make their clothes last. But what 
should they make first? 

Everything is fun when it is new, 
somebody says. Except a pair of 
shoes. 

Some neighbours are always 
quarrelling over something. 
Usually the garden fence. 

Some people do not know how 
to express themselves in a letter. 
But they can express the letter. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If night workers see 
things in a different 
light 


Many girls want to be air- 
hostesses. It gives them a great 
chance to rise. 

Dentists are usually cheerful. 
Yet they usually look down in the 
mouth. 





MORE POWER FOR 
PARSON 

'T'he Parish of Blean, near 
"*■ Canterbury, is a scattered 
one, and very hilly; and the 
vicar, cycling on his daily round 
of calls, has often wished for a 
motor-cycle. 

Now, his wish has come true, 
for his parishioners have clubbed 
together to help him. They 
have bought him a “motorised 
wheel,” and provided him with 
the necessary licence, insurance, 
hooter—and L plates. 

Back to school 


IT’S A LONG WAY 

TJave you heard of a mega- 
parsec? 

Boys who hope to become 
space-ship spotters should note 
this word, for it is a unit of 
length used by astronomers to 
express the distance of certain 
stars from the Earth. One mega- 
parsec is equivalent to just over 
nineteen trillion (19,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000) miles. 

A light-year is a mere 
5,878,487,308,000 miles. 



?. m • J 

This Gambia Chief, Seyfu 
Omar M’Baki, now making 
a tour of Britain, was once a 
schoolmaster, so he knew all 
the answers v.hcn he visited 
the Severn Road Nursery 
School, at Cardiff. 


THIS KIND WORLD , 

'’Touched by the story of a 
x paralysed English boy who 
had lost his dog. Penny, some 
kind person in America sent him 
a food parcel. Not knowing 
where the boy lived, he ad¬ 
dressed it to: “Little Alex, 
owner of poor little Penny, 
England.” 

That was a little vague, but a 
Post Office department which 
deals with such matters got to 
work, and eventually traced 
Alex to his home at Scaftworth, 
Notts. 

The story has a doubly happy 
ending, for Alex not only re¬ 
ceived his parcel; his dog. 
Penny, was found in Cornwall 
and restored to him. 


On Tiptoe 

Standing on tiptoe ever since my 
youth 

Striving to grasp the future just 
above, 

I hold at length the only future 
—Truth, 

And Truth is Love. 

t feel as one who being awhile 
confined 

Sees drop to dust about him all 
his bars: 

The clay grows less, and, leaving 
it, the mind 

Dwells with the stars. 

George Frederick Cameron 
( 1854-1885) 


Doctors save friend 
and foe alike 

A noble work of mercy has 
been carried out by four 
Norwegian surgeons in Korea. 
During 16 days they performed 
2500 operations, many of them 
on men who would have died 
without immediate surgery ; and 
they lost only eight patients. 

The surgeons treated enemy 
and United Nations soldiers im¬ 
partially, the Chinese lying 
beside the U.N. men and being 
given similar blood transfusions. 
Once they worked continuously 
for two days, keeping themselves 
awake with drugs. 

These four devoted doctors 
have given the world an inspir¬ 
ing example of practical effort 
in humanity’s cause. 
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THINGS SAID 

A country is as strong as the 
sum total of its individual 
citizens. A thrifty people will in 
the long run produce a thrifty 
and prosperous community. 

Lord Mackintosh 


WHAT’S IN A NAME 

A writer in a new magazine 
for young people of the 
Congregational Church is using 
Solomon Homer as a pen-name. 

When he answers questions 
correctly it is his hope, he says, 
to be considered as wise as 
Solomon. When he makes mis¬ 
takes he hopes his readers will 
remember that even Homer 
sometimes nodded. 

Braille for Bantu 
children 

T?y the beginning of ne^t year 
■*-' blind Bantu children will 
for the first time learn to read. 

It has not been possible to 
teach them before, because their 
languages had never been put 
into the Braille system. Now 
12,000 Zulu words have been 
put into Braille, and books will 
soon be ready for the children. 

Not all Bantu children speak 
Zulu, and there are in fact a 
number of others, of which one 
of the chief is Xhosa. Later on 
it is hoped to put this and other 
Bantu languages into Braille. 


UNFATHOMABLE 
Two things fill the mind with 
ever new increasing wonder and 
awe—the starry heavens above 
me and the moral law within me. 

Immanuel Kant 


HThe golden ages of man have 
been those periods when 
some strong unity of nations 
existed. The United Nations 
Charter has been founded on 
the need for peace and security. 
It embraces the whole world. 
Let us make it a lasting reality. 

Sir Denys Low son 

'T’o write plainly is not a gift of 
nature. It has to be learned. 
Very few English people can 
express themselves clearly and 
briefly on paper. 

)V. Somerset Maugham 

NTo man can nurse like a 
woman. It is the one matter 
in which the woman is supreme. 
Perhaps I ought .to say one of 
the matters. 

Viscount Montgomery 


’IN THE COUNTRY 


KJovember brings strange 
weather contrasts. One day 
we may find it depressing to 
walk beneath dripping trees, with 
sodden leaves squelching under¬ 
foot, and fog eerily shrouding 
the fields. 

Everything seems blanketed. 
All is hushed, save for the drip, 
drip of moisture from the 
branches. Only the things close 
at hand can be seen clearly—the 
shiny wet boles of wayside elms, 
the mud beneath the feet, the 
withered plants on the banks. 
We recall Hood’s lines: No sky, 
no earthly view; No distance 
looking blue. 

But perhaps on the very next 
day the sun will be shining, and 
we shall see gnats dancing up 
and down by the hedgerows, and 
late leaves pirouetting down to 
the grass. We shall hear thrush 
and robin sing, and bees hum¬ 
ming as they venture forth to 
the ivy blossom. Men are on the 
farms, ploughing, and sowing 
wheat. 

Such a day in St. Martin’s 
Summer can make us forget the 
ones when all is grey and cheer¬ 
less. November is a month with 
many compensations. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Penrltyn Castle, near 
Bangor, North ^ales. 
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OUR RAILWAYS PAY 
FOR BRIGHT IDEAS 

•y wo years ago British Railways introduced a scheme by which 
any member of the staff could submit suggestions for 
improving the service. 

The suggestions could relate to safety devices, the comfort of 
passengers, reducing maintenance and operation costs, revisions 
to time-tables, labour-saving gadgets, and so on. 


Since the scheme came into 
operation in 1949, well over 10,000 
ideas have been considered by the 
Headquarters Committee. No 
fewer than 900 of these have been 
adopted, and their originators had 
been paid nearly £2700 up to last 
June. 

A great many suggestions re¬ 
ceived, even though they were not 
adopted, were considered worthy 
of recognition and additional 
awards totalling £883 have been 
made. One man on the staff of 
the London Midland Region has 
submitted over 70 suggestions. 

Two guineas or more is paid for 
every suggestion adopted, and at 
the end of each year all the sug¬ 
gestions are reviewed and special 
awards are made for the best. 

ADOPTED IDEAS 

Here are some of the ideas, 
selected to show how wide is the 
variety of suggestions sent in: 

Cogged wheels on a certain type 
of crane could be turned round 
instead of renewed, as only half 
the teeth were subjected to wear. 
Hinged legs on certain seats could 
be omitted as they are not neces¬ 
sary, thereby saving steel. Washers 
for steam pipes could be slightly 
thicker, and one used instead of 
two in order to save rubber. 

Other bright ideas included a 
device for sighting signal lights 


accurately so that drivers could get 
the best possible indication ; a tool 
for handling concrete sleepers; 
and an improved design for an¬ 
thracite stoves in kitchen cars. 

One suggestion (presumably by 
an engine driver!) was for the pro¬ 
vision of a rain duct to prevent a 
stream of water running down the 
driver's sleeve when he takes the 
tablet or staff on single tracks. 

REJECTED IDEAS 

Here are a few of the sug¬ 
gestions which were not adopted, 
the reason for rejection being given 
in brackets: 

Sleepers should be shortened to 
save material. (Shorter sleepers 
would give insufficient support, 
would be unsuitable for electric 
track owing to the position of in¬ 
sulators, and would make it diffi¬ 
cult to maintain cant on curves.) 

An automatic wagon-coupler. 
(As all wagons and many coaches 
would have to be fitted, it would 
result in a substantial addition to 
weight.) 

The whistle on electric trains 
should be operated by foot control. 
(Not advisable, as other controls 
are already operated by foot.) 

Finally, there was the interesting 
suggestion that passenger express 
engines should have chimes. (Says 
the Suggestion Committee: Present 
whistles are satisfactory!) 


MASTER RACE OF PINE TREES 


In a quiet forest glade less than 
five miles from Canberra, Austra¬ 
lian scientists are developing a 
new fast-growing tree, which will 
do much to meet the demands of 
Australia's busy sawmills. 

Cultivation and cross-breeding 
of trees is the scientist’s answer to 
nature’s reluctance to maintain 
limitless supplies of growth to 
meet the needs of man. 

Another line of research is the 
production of a “master race” of 
a long-fibred Monterey pine—a 
type which could prove ideal for 
pulping and so greatly reduce 
Australia’s present dependence on 
overseas newsprint. Already 
Monterey forests cover about 


200,000 acres of land in South 
Australia and Tasmania. 

The first step in the complicated 
process of evolving a “masier 
race” of long-fibred Montereys is 
to discover the few trees in a whole 
forest that have a long fibre. 

To find these trees, samples from 
trunks and twigs have to undergo 
microscopic examination in the 
Forest Products Laboratories, 
where each individual fibre is 
carefully measured. 

When the longest fibres are 
found, cuttings are taken from the 
father pine and planted in long 
metal tubes until they sprout roots 
and are strong enough to take their 
place in the forest. 


ALABASTER REVIVAL 


In an old workshop in Derby, 
a 35-year-old disabled ex-Service- 
man is striving to re-establish one 
of Britain’s long-neglected crafts— 
the carving of alabaster ornaments. 
Mr. Bill Jones took up the work 
two years ago after a long spell in 
hospital; and now he is proprietor 
of the Derby Alabaster Company 
and gives part-time employment to 
several other disabled ex-Service- 
men. 

Derbyshire alabaster was famed 
all over Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Many of the figures of 
knights and ladies still to be 
seen in our ancient churches are of 
alabaster from the quarries at 
Chellaston, or at Tutbury just over 


the Staffordshire border. Much of 
the actual carving was done at 
Nottingham and Burton, which 
were the business centres of the 
industry. 

The use of alabaster declined in 
the 16th century, but it had a brief 
revival in the 19th century after 
Sir Gilbert Scott had visited Chel¬ 
laston and used local stone to 
build a reredos for Ely Cathedral. 

Now the only working alabaster 
quarry in this country is at Tut¬ 
bury. From here Mr. Jones 
obtains his stone, in three-ton 
blocks, and from it carves his 
lamp-standards, book-ends, and 
ash-trays for markets at home and 
overseas. 


Rhodesians 
First Native 
Priest 

The first native priest in 
Southern Rhodesia has just retired 
after nearly 50 years of devoted 
service to the Church. He is Canon 
Samuel Mhlanga, who was born 
in 1879, eleven years before the 
first British pioneers arrived in the 
colony. 

The all-powerful African chief 
Lobengula was still waging war 
against the weaker tribes of the 
north, and Canon Mhlanga has 
vivid boyhood memories of Loben- 
gula’s warriors, picturesque but 
fearsome figures, with long spears, 
shields, and feathered headdresses. 

When he was 18 Samuel decided 
to work for the white men, and he 
walked at least 250 miles to enlist 
in the police. He longed to be 
able to read and write fluently, and 
to do what he could to help his 
fellow-Africans in this rapidly- 
developing territory. 

LOOKING BACK 

Soon he went on to night school 
and was then accepted in a 
missionary college. At 24 he went 
to Salisbury Cathedral as a teacher, 
and in 1923 was ordained. He had 
become Southern Rhodesia’s first 
African priest. 

Looking back. Canon Mhlanga 
speaks with pride of the spread' of 
Christianity among his people. 
African priests of all churches are 
now established there, and vastly 
different it all is from the old days 
of tribal warfare and constant 
famines and plagues! 

The canon is to spend his retire¬ 
ment on a mission farm at Rusape, 
about 70 miles south-east of Salis¬ 
bury. Everyone in the capital will 
miss this well-loved figure. 

KEEPING FIT IN 
WINTER 

2. Correct Breathing 

Breathe deeply in and out 
through the nose—and reserve the 
mouth for food and drink. Do 
not breathe from the upper part of 
your lungs only ; breathe in from 
the diaphragm. At first it will have 
to be done consciously; later it 
will become a habit. 

To strengthen your diaphragm 
and chest muscles, lie flat on your 
back with someone resting their 
hand lightly on your diaphragm. 
Inflate your lungs. Then breathe 
in more until you push away the 
hand with your diaphragm—forc¬ 
ing the diaphragm out by the un¬ 
accustomed air you are taking 
down into the lower parts of your 
lungs. 

With the chest fully inflated, see 
if you can recite the alphabet 
(still holding your colleague’s hand 
away with your diaphragm) before 
you have to breathe out. With 
practice you will find that you can 
run through the alphabet forwards 
and backwards before you have to 
breathe out. 

You will then have mastered one 
of the secrets of a champion boxer, 
or a leading tenor at. Covent 
Garden! V. S. 

Next week: Diet 



Boys who elect to take up mining as a career are now given a practical 
training by the National Coal Board. At Dangavel House, Lanarkshire, 
a 70-room mansion, some 800 boys take a three-months’ course each 
year, during’which they are taught every branch of coal-mining. The 
pictures show (above) Fireman T. McCulloch explaining the safety lamp 
to a class of trainees and (below) a party of boys being instructed in 
the erection of pit props during a visit to a colliery. 



POROUS WINGS FOR PLANES 

By the CN Air Correspondent 


With the object of reducing 
turbulence caused by “skin 
friction ” on aircraft, designers are 
experimenting with wings which 
have porous metal surfaces and 
suck some of the outside air into', 
the wing during flight. 

The very thin layer of air 
nearest the surface of the wing— 
known as the boundary-layer— 
tends to become turbulent soon 
after passing the leading edge, and 
causes drag. 

On the new wings, however, 
some of the boundary-layer is ex¬ 
tracted through the porous metal 
and so prevented from becoming 
turbulent. The metal employed 
will be specially-prepared bronze, 
which will be placed in panels at 
critical points along the wing. 

If full-scale flight tests prove 
satisfactory, there. seems to be 
every likelihood of the technique 


being used extensively over the 
whole aircraft. Experts claim that 
it may enable a plane to fly a 
quarter as far again on the same 
amount of fuel. 

In another effort to reduce drag, 
the latest jet bombers and some 
types of airliners are being fitted 
with periscopes containing sextants, 
in place of astrodomes. 

The astrodome is the trans¬ 
parent plastic dome from which 
the navigator takes his bearings. 
The dome, however, spoils the 
streamlining of a plane. 

The new periscope can be raised 
from the fuselage in the same way 
as that of a submarine. At the top 
of it is a prism by means of which 
the navigator can take bearings on 
the stars, Sun, or Moon. 

The glass of the periscope is 
electrically heated to prevent it 
from becoming frosted. 
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Susan Partridge, of 
Wednesbury, Staf¬ 
fordshire, is the 
daughter of former 
W a r wickshirc 
County cricket cap- 
tain, Norman 
Partridge. 


Leaving school. Sue took a 
course in floral decoration. 
She revealed her tennis 
ability in 1948, when she won 
the Junior Championship. 
At' 19 she was chosen for our 
Wightman Cup team to play 
against America. 


Then followed a lull in her 
progress ; but it was not a 
long one. Constant practice 
improved her game, and 
within a short period she was 
once again drawing attention 
to herself in tournaments all 
over the country. 


Last month she won the 
British Covered Courts 
Championship. She beat 
Jean Quertier, winner of the 
title in 1950, Joan Curry, 
winner in 1949, and, in the 
final, Mrs. Walker-Smith, 
Britain’s No. 1 player. 


NEW LIFE FOR SHIPS FROM THE OCEAN BED 


£700 FOR NAMING i 
A COUNTRY 

People in Central .Africa have 
been discussing a possible name 
for a new Federated State should 
the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
eventually' be linked. 

But who invented the name 
Rhodesia—which many settlers 
wish to see maintained? An old 
pioneer, Mr. Stewart Powell, who 
now looks after a museum in 
Salisbury, the capital of Southern 
Rhodesia, claims to know the real 
source of the territory's name. 

“There was a young fellow 
called Bunny Fitzstubbs,” he says, 
“who came out from England in 
the '90s and lived at the house 
of John Colenbrander, the first 
native commissioner in Bulawayo. 
Young Bunny suggested that a 
name should be found for the 
country as a whole, which was then 
divided into two areas called 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

“He sat down and started writ¬ 
ing down various ideas, most of 
them variations of Cecil and 
Rhodes. Finally, he hit on 
Rhodesia. ‘That’s a good idea,’ 
said Colenbrander. ‘ We’ll show 
it to Mr. Rhodes when he comes.’ 

“Rhodes was very tickled with 
the idea, and it was understood 
from that moment that Rhodesia 
was to be the name of the ter¬ 
ritory. He gave young Bunny £700 
for the idea.” 


CYCLES GOING GAY 

Visitors to the Cycle and Motor 
Cycle Show, which opens at Earl’s 
Court on November 10 and con¬ 
tinues until the following Satur¬ 
day, will have a wider choice than 
ever of style and colour. 

This year the industry has gone 
gay, and bicycles in cream, lemon, 
magenta, petunia, and lilac will 
soon be adding colour to our 
roads. 

Another feature of the show will 
be the variety of low-powered 
auxiliary motors which for a few 
pounds can be fitted to the ordin¬ 
ary pedal cycle. 


A ship which has spent the last 
seven years at the bottom of the 
sea, yet has been raised to sail 
again, will soon be towed across 
the North Sea from Norway to the 
Tyne. She is the Norwegian 
steamer Island, formerly the Anita 
L. M. Russ, of Hamburg, which 
was sunk off the Norv/egian coast 
during the war. 

The Island, which is to be re¬ 
paired and modernised in this 
country before returning to a life 
of sea trading, is only one of many 
wartime casualties which are being 
salvaged from the ocean bed, 
largely because of the boom in 
freight prices and the high cost of 
new ships. 

Another is the Italian merchant 
vessel Alceo, which not long ago 
was in collision with the Royal 
Naval target vessel Grenville off 
the south coast. The Alceo, 
formerly the Ocean Viking, a 
British ship built in the United 
States, was torpedoed off Taranto 
and later sunk as a blockship at 
Bari, to fill in a gap in the break¬ 
water after the disastrous explosion 
there. Recently the Italians sal¬ 
vaged her, and she is now sailing as 
a cargo vessel again. 


Another vessel salved by the 
Norwegians is the Donau, a Ger¬ 
man troop transport which was 
daringly sabotaged during the war 
and sunk in Oslo fjord. She will 
sail in future as the Bergensfana. 

At present many countries have 
plans for large-scale salvage of 
ships—some lost by enemy action, 
some through stranding, founder¬ 
ing, and other “marine perils.” 

The United States Maritime 
Administration has announced that 
it is investigafing the chances of 
salving 125 ships sunk off the 
American coast during the war. Six 
Japanese salvage firms have 


FAMOUS AXEMAN 

Australia has always been 
famous for woodcutting contests, 
but few of the thousands of 
axemen have reached the standard 
of John Naylor, who recently died 
in Ballarat. 

He was one of a woodcutting 
partnership famous in Ballarat 
during the last half century. With 
his brother Tom he won a wood¬ 
cutting competition at Bolwarrah 
43 years ago by cutting 25 tons of 
5-foot wood in 71 hours. 


banded together to try to salvage 
as many as possible of the 80 
Japanese ships sunk round Truk 
and neighbouring islands in the 
South Pacific. 

The Norwegians, whose thou¬ 
sand-mile coastline was constantly 
attacked during the war, have also 
been active in salvaging ex-enemy 
vessels and turning them to their 
own account. But only in a few 
cases are the salvaged vessels in 
sufficiently good trim to be worth 
repairing for further service. Most 
of them are broken up for the 
valuable steel in their hulls. 

Recovered cargoes can be of 
considerable value, especially 
bullion; over £1,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion was quietly and 
efficiently recovered from a sunken 
Liberty ship, the Samsylarna, in 
the Mediterranean during the war. 
But other cargo is often recovered 
in undamaged condition. One cargo 
of two thousand tons of paper 
pulp, which went down in the 
Swedish Lloyd cargo vessel Acacia 
in the Danish Sound in 1947, is 
reported to be still in excellent 
condition, and is now worth four 
times as much as when it was 
“lost”! 


HELPING THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Nearly 10,000 of London's 
380,000 schoolchildren are so 
physically or mentally handicapped 
that they need special provision 
for their education. The figures 
are supplied by Mr. John Brown. 
Education Officer to the L.C.C., 
who in a new booklet tells the 
story of the problems of these 
children", and of the sympathetic 
attention paid to their needs. 

This year in the London area 
alone more than £900,000 will be 
spent on running special schools, 
while another £360,000 has been 
earmarked for building new special 
schools or for adapting existing 
properties. 

In recent years encouraging ex¬ 
periments have been made in 
boarding school education, and 
now the L.C.C. have a number of 
beautiful country homes specially 
adapted for the purpose. These 
are in addition to the 63 day 
special schools in London and the 
old-established boarding special 
schools. 

The fine work achieved at these 
schools is now enabling a high 
percentage of handicapped children 
to become useful and happy 
citizens. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
IN SAPPHIRE 

Abraham Lincoln’s features have 
been carved in a 1318-carat sap¬ 
phire valued at 250,000 dollars. It 
is owned by James and Harry 
Kazanjian, of Los Angeles. 

The Lincoln Sapphire took 
Norman Maness, a steel engraver 
and diemaker, two years to carve 
from one of the five largest sap¬ 
phires in existence. v Three of the 
other gems will be similarly carved, 
probably into the likenesses of 
Andrew Jackson, George Washing¬ 
ton, and Henry Ford. 

The fifth of these large gems, 
the Star of Queensland, was 
polished into a star sapphire and 
is on exhibition in the U.S. 


GREENMANTLE, JOHN BUCHAN’S FAMOUS THRILLER, TOLD IN PICTURES (8) 



Sltinmi locked the three in the cellar under his 
house in Erzerum. There was no way of 
escape, and their only hope was that Sandy, 
whom Hilda von Einem thought was a Moslem 
leader, might rescue them. They went to sleep, 
and were awakened by Hussin, Sandy’s man. 
The cellar door was open and, outside, the 
sentry was gagged and hound. They went 
out and climbed on to a low roof which was 
below the wall of the house. 


It was night and Hussin motioned them to be 
careful in passing a lighted window. Dick, 
behind the others, peeped through the curtains 
and saw Stumm at a table, marking a map 1 
While he watched, Stumm got up and left the 
room, and Dick heard him going noisily down¬ 
stairs, doubtless to inspect his prisoners ! It 
occurred to him how useful that map might be 
to the Russians attacking Erzerum, and he 
resolved to enter and get it. 


He opened the window, listened for a moment, 
then slipped in and grabbed the map and the 
paper on which Stumm had made notes. He 
tiptoed out, drawing the curtains and closing the 
window after him. Then he caught up the 
others - who were waiting on another snow- 
covered roof. “ We’ve got to move pretty 
fast,” he said, “ for I’ve been burgling < old 
Stumin’s private cabinet . . . they may be 
after us any moment.” 


They scrambled from one rooftop to another 
of the sleeping city, sometimes jumping gaps; 
but they w T ere hampered by Mr. Blenkiron 
who, though lion-hearted, was elderly and 
fat, and about as nimble on a roof'as a hippo. 
Soon a riot of voices broke out behind them, 
with one voice louder than the rest, and on 
looking back they saw lanterns waving. 
Stumm had realised his loss and had found 
their tracks in the snow. 


Have they any chance of getting fat, brave Mr. Bienkiron to a hiding-place? 


See nest week’s instalment. 
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me Silver 
(Sentleman Bgaln 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 


Th: story so far 

Sarah Seatallan, an orphan, has 
run away from her cruel guardian. 
Lord Lydeard. With Martin Sher¬ 
wood she is hiding in the ruined 
Wizard's Tower on the Silver 
Gentleman’s estate, where Lydeard 
and his men have tracked her down 
and are battering at the door. 

Al Bay! 

/'''rash! 

Once again the log struck 
the door, close to the hinges. In 
the growing light which now 
filtered through the loopholes, 
Martin could see the door quiver 
and lean inwards. Streaks of pink 
sky outlined its edges. Only the 
barricade of furniture stopped it 
from swinging back. 

He had to think quickly. With 
his pistol he could shoot the first 
man who scrambled through. But 
then, before he could reload, the 
rest of (he pack would be inside. 
He would have to retreat to the 
inner staircase where, as it was 
narrow and winding, they could 
come at him only one at a time. 

But—here was the difficulty—he 
must not shoot to kill. 

If he did, and even if he lived to 
tell the tale in a court of law, 
things would go hard against him. 
Lord Lydeard was a peer of the 
realm, and a powerful one at that. 
He could easily make it seem that 
Martin was a bold adventurer, try¬ 
ing to kidnap Sarah, and resisting 
Lord Lydeard's efforts to recover 
her. In which case Martin would 
hang as a common murderer. 

If, on the other hand, Lord 
Lydeard were to shoot Martin, he 
would claim the right, as a peer, 
to* be tried by his fellow noble¬ 
men ; and, in the present circum¬ 
stances, he would get off lightly if 
he were punished at all. 

It . was all extremely .unfair, 
Martin reflected with a wry smile, 
but rank was rank, and a poor 
young gentleman like himself must 
get used to being treated more 
harshly than men of title. Mean¬ 
while, provided he stopped short 
of killing any of his assailants, he 
felt fairly sure that Lydeard would 
not go running to the magistrates. 

CJrash’. 

The broken door tilted back. 
The violence of the blow forced 
the barricade to give way a foot 
or more. A head and a pair of 
brawny shoulders appeared, sil¬ 
houetted against the brightness of 
the sunrise. An arm stretched 
inwards, shoving at the table. 

“Keep out!” said Martin be¬ 
tween his teeth. The arm hesi¬ 
tated and then gave another push 
at the piled-up furniture. The door 
slanted more, the gap of daylight 
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widened, and the first of the 
besiegers was half inside the tower. 

Bang! The pistol sounded un¬ 
usually loud in the bare room of 
the tower. The man let out a cry, 
and disappeared, clutching his 
right shoulder. 

There was a confused babble 
outside. Then, as Martin won¬ 
dered whether he would be given 
enough time for the tedious job of 
reloading, the gap in . the doorway 
darkened with two or three 
bunched figures, and as many 
pistols spat their fire and lead in 
his direction. He Hung himself 
sideways in the nick of time, and, 
even as he recovered his balance, 
the barricade was overthrown and 
the men came scrambling over it. 

H E reached the foot of the inner 
staircase only a few moments 
before they were upon him. He 
had just time to turn, steady him¬ 
self, and draw his rapier. The 
leading man was too eager. He 
almost ran upon Martin’s sword- 
point. “Fool!” grunted Martin. 
He brought up his empty left hand, 
clenched, like a boxer’s, and 
knocked the fellow back. Then, 
when he came on with raised 
sword, Martin beat his guard and 
ran him through the fleshy part of 
his arm. It must have hurt, and 
the blood splashed, but there "was 
no death in the stroke. ■ 

“Well, don’t gape at him! Have 
him down! ” 

That was Lord Lydeard, harsh 
as a raven. He had pushed his 
way into the tower, and Martin 
now saw him plainly for the first 


Did you know . . . 

. . . that a giraffe has only 
seven vertebrae in its neck—no 
more than a hippo? 



It may appear a freak in the 
Zoo, but when roaming in 
graceful freedom amongst 
mimosa trees and over sandy 
plains it is in perfect harmony. 
The tallest animal in the world, 
18 feet high, it has a tongue 
ly feet long, which it uses to 
gather leaves from tree tops. 

Its wide nostrils can be closed 
at will against desert sand¬ 
storms. 

The giraffe seldom utters a 
sound, and was for long be¬ 
lieved to be totally dumb. 


time—a brown-faced man with a 
bald forehead and a forked beard, 
black but silvering. He was in 
dark crimson velvet, like wine, 
with touches of gold which glinted 
dimly as he moved. 

Martin saw four sword-points 
advancing upon him and decided 
that he had seen enough. No 
fencing skill would serve against 
four opponents at once, however 
clumsy they might be. Feeling 
behind him carefully with hand 
and heel, he retreated a few steps 
up the spiral staircase. This 
carried him out of sight—and 
pistol range—of the room below. 
Lydeard’s men would have to 
come one at a time, and each 
would be at a double disadvantage 
-—he would be coming out of the 
light into the darkness, and he 
would find Martin several stairs 
higher than himself. 

r [h!E nobleman’s followers were 
obviously well aware of these 
facts, for there was another lull 
before their attack was renewed. 
He could hear a fierce conference 
going on in whispers. Lord 
Lydeard exhorting his men, and 
they raising the objections which 
occurred to them. It struck Martin 
that it would be a good moment 
to get his pistol reloaded, but he 
dare not lay aside his rapier to 
fumble with powder and shot. 
Would Sarah know how to charge 
a pistol? She looked the kind of 
girl who would. He called softly 
up the staircase. 

“Sarah!” 

There was no answer. He re¬ 
peated the call, but still she did 
not respond. 

Before he could think any more- 
of the matter, things began to 
happen below. Having no better 
suggestions to offer their master. 
Lord Lydeard’s servants had 
apparently decided that the only 
way to dislodge Martin was by 
frontal attack. With a suddenness 
which almost caught him off his 
guard, the first man sprang through 
the doorway at the foot of the 
stairs and sent a long streak of 
flickering steel thrusting upwards 
into the gloom. 

“Ah, would you?” 

Marlin lunged down. The two 
swords slid together. They turned 
and twisted, like snakes at play. 
They were so slender, yet so 
strong. They tapered to such deli¬ 
cate points, yet on each point, fine 
almost as a lady’s needle, death 
danced in the half-light of the 
twisting stairs. 

^Jartin soon realised that Lord 
Lydeard had sent his finest 
swordsman into action. This fellow 
was tall, with a long reach, a tire¬ 
less arm and wrist, and a brain 
behind everything. He knew every 
pass and counter, the tricks of the 
fencing-school and the rougher 
methods of the battlefield alike. 

This man, Martin thought to 
himself grimly, is a killer. I shall 
be lucky if I can hold my own with 
him. 

His attacker pressed forward 
with tremendous ferocity. Martin 
had to give ground almost imme¬ 
diately. Step by step he retreated 
up the stairs. Four steps he took 
that way, edging cautiously back¬ 
wards and upwards, knowing that 
one slip on the worn stones would 

Continued ou page 10 



Haliborange carries on the work of summer 
sunshine — provides the natural vitamins A arid D, 
that build strong healthy bodies and increase resistance 
to colds, chills and other winter ills. Haliborange is 
pure Halibut Oil made tasty with the juice of sun- 
ripened oranges (rich in vitamin C). Adults like it as 
much as the kiddies. 

Haliborange 

THE NICEST WAY OF TAKING ISAJLJOUT Ofi 

IN BOTTLES 3/6 — FROM CHEMISTS ONLY 

Made by ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD.. LONDON 


Wif 

TABLE SOCCER 

Patent So. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 immature men, ball and goals. F.A. 
.Rules adapted. Foul*, Offsides, Corners, 
etc. 200% Self-righting PATENT men. 

-j^THE ORIGINAL. GAME with * 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME 'OF 
SKILL! 
Prices 10/11, 
14/11 and 
18^11 post free 
"NEWFOOTY” 
CO. (Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 

Send 2d. stamp for further details. 
Obtainable from leading toy shops. 





SINGiHO 
FATHER 
XMAS 

1Q'-fT e U 




INC POST 



REM MOVIE 

‘ mnnnm 

TriMc-the-Moonefc 

Amazing Offer. A real MOVIE Film Pro¬ 
jector. NOT TO BE CONFUSED with Magic 
Lanterns, works off dry battery. The job 
youngsters have been looking for; ran give 
own film shows. Titles: TRIP-TO-THE 
MOON. THE CIRCUS and A COMEDY 
CARTOON. ALL FOIt 10/-. inc. bulb and 3 
films. WHITE PLASTIC SCREEN. 5/-. SIX 
extra titles 1/3 each. 

PYRAMID TENT. Waterproof. 17/6. 

Post, etc., 1/3- 

This CUB TENT of generous size is made of 
genuine BRAND-NEW ex-Ministry proofed 
material iu a pleasing grey shade. Well made, 
taped seam and light,weight alloy pole. Shaped 
pyramidal or coded. The finest bargain ever 
offered in this, line.; 17/6 only. .Post 1/3. 

KI5 DETECTIVE SET 
Complete Guises, Codes and 
Rules. 10/11. Post 9d. 

Tho Art of complete disguise is yours.. Great 
fun can be had if you carry out the special . 
instructions and rules. SEE THE LOOK. OP 
SURPRISE WHEN YOU DISCARD HIE 
DISGUISE AND ARE RECOGNISED. A real 
novelty of which you will never tire. Complete 
Outfit strongly boxed. 10/11. Post, etc., 9d. 

Limited stocks. 

Powerful OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT 
Motor is Detachable. 8/11. Post, 
etc., 9d. 

A scale model of a Motor Speed Boat, accu¬ 
rately mado in correct colouring. Spring 
driven. Will cross • an . ordinary sized pond. 

Rudder for adjustment to steering. All tho 
thrills of model boat hobby. Get your model 
speed boat and race it now. Limited stocks. 

Binoculars, Clothing, Xmas Toys, etc. 

Terms. FREE LIST. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN12), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, 3.E.5. Open all Sat. L'losvd i p.m. H id. 


— Sings " Good King 
Wenceslas ” in 
deep happy voice. ' 

•Sensational, amazing 
Christmas novelty 

that wilt hold yon _ 

spell hound. Father Christmas vviJl sing 
“Good King Wenceslas” throughout with 
a tone that will rival your radio.- Don’t 
wonder how it works, it does.' -Tubt like 
many modern inventions it wants seeing 
first to be believed. Attractively coloured. 
Friee 10/-, inc. post. 

become a Western SAert/jf 

IWB 0 Y OliTFIti 

COWGIRL OUTFIT 

sj shining mm smm mt, 



BAPGE FREE 




fa 


5/- Deposit. 4/- Monthly 
DON’T BE AN ORDINARY 
UOMBRE. This is a two tono 
Snedette Leather grained 
Cowboy Sheriff’s outfit con¬ 
sisting of trousers, chaps, 
hat, cuffs, holster, necker¬ 
chief, spurs, lariat. Or COM¬ 
PLETE COWGIRL OUTFIT. Attractively 
metalled. Get this outfit and bo the best and 
highest rank in your district. Suitable for 
boys and giTls age 4 to 12 years. Tommy 
Gun that shoots accurately 8/11. Post, etc., 
1/1. . ' • > 
REDSKIN HEAD and FEATHER DRESS 
2/11. Post 7d. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE !! 


Giant Size GERMAN LEIPZIG FAIR Set 



The complete Set of 2 Beautiful Huge 
Commemoratives, red and blue, issued to 
celebrate the LEIPZIG AUTUMN FAIR 
of 1947 (the B.I.F. of Germany!) will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU. 
Just ask to SEE a selection of our stamps on 
Approval, and enclose 2id.- for postage. (You 
are under uo obligation to purchase anything.) 
We will also send you our new FREE 10-page 
brochure and price list. Both FREE 
STAMPS are -superbly used on pieces of the 
original cover and arc* franked with the 
special souvenir Fair postmark. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

(Dept. C N 53) 

EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Eitablisbed 1880 


ROYAL FAMILY 

COMMEMORATION PACKET FREE 

The historical stamp 
portraying the Royal 
Family is included in 
this collection of differ¬ 
ent stamps covering 
100 years of the Royal 
House. Old Victorian 
(1841),Dukeof Wind¬ 
sor, King George V, 
present King & Queen, Royal Princesses 
and Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. Sets 
of Canadian, Dutch and Argentine, scarce 
Bavarian, one from the Duke of Edinburgh's 
country, Greece, and European issues. 
Absolutely free. Just send 3d. postage 
and request our famous Approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAl 




LUNDY ISLAND 
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its own 
stamps. 


HAVE YOU a STAMP 
from THIS LONELY ^ < 

ISLAND? C \V 
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The ONLY place in 
the BRITISH 
ISLES to issue 
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500 

STAMPS 

ALL DIFFERENT 

A Grand Collection for only Sj m 

How about one of these for Christmas ? 
ASK YOUR DAD OR UNCLE 


&& HARRY BURCESS & CO (Dep<.c.N.28), PEMBURY. KENT 


200 STAMPS FREE 

A parcel containing 200 stamps as received 
by me direct from the wholesaler will be 
sent* absolutely free, to all persons request¬ 
ing my discount Approvals. Return postage 
appreciated. 

P. OWEN (.Dept. CN42), 

“ Larkhill,” 237 Hartford Road, Davcnham, 
near Northwich, Cheshire. 


ZOO PACKET FREE 

An attractive packet of stamps FREE 
to genuine collectors requesting our 

PICTORIAL DISCOUNT. APPROVALS and 

enclosing 2£d. postage.* 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT (14) 

17 Dipton Ave, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 


OUTST AND ING 

Four Free Gifts I OFFER ! ! ! 


1. 23 AH World. 2. French Colonial Set. 
3. Perforation Gauge. 4. Watermark Detector. 

The above gifts will be sent to all 
applicants for my Approvals. 

Send 3d. stamp, please. 

It. POWELL (Dept CN), 

89 Craigdale Road, Romfortl. Essex. 


lOOO STAMPS 6^9 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 

500.3/3; 250, 1/9; 100, 1/*. BRITISH 
COLONIALS, all large pictorials, 100, 
1/6: 200, 3/6; 300, 6/9. AIRMAILS, 
25, 1/9; 50, 3/3; 100, 6/9. TRIANGU- 
LARS, 10, 1/9; 25, 4/9. RAILWAY 
ENGINES, 10, 1/-; 25,2/6. All Post Frco. 
12-page Bargain Catalogue Free. 
APPROVALS. 

TATLOW’S, Eckington, Sheffield. 


FRANCE —FREE 

3 1949 splendid large high value 

pictorials (cat. value lid.) sent free 
to readers who request Approvals and 
enclose 2id. postase. 

WOOLCOCK, BRIGHAM, 
COCKERMOUTH, CUMBERLAND 

fomMmMDB 

Complete Mint Set FREE 

The only stamps issued in these Pacific 
Islands, showing maps, native scenes 
and views. Obtain this set now aud add 
interest to your collection. Enclose 2}d. 
stamp for postage and request Approvals 

C.N. WATSON 

85 Larkswood Road, Chingford, London, E.4 


MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 

. Brightly coloured stamps of Pitcairnlsland 

Depicting oranges, the produce of the island, 
and also showing Fletcher Christian with the 
mutineer crew on board the Bounty FREE. 
Just enclose 2Id. postage and request our 
Pictorial Discount Approvals. 

C. SMITH P.T.S. (C.N.5) 

95 OCEAN ROAD, SOUTH SHIELDS 


DOUBLE FREE GIFT 

An attractive Pictorial Set of AUSTRIAN 
PEASANT COSTUMES and in addition, 
a fine packet of 20 all different HOLLAND 
(including large QUEEN JULIANA and 
many obsolete issues) will be sent FREE 
to all applicants for Discount Approvals. 
Please enclose 2id. to cover postage. 
MALCOLM MATSON 
—,305 London Road, Staines, Middx.^. 


PHENOMENAL FREE OFFER 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

We will send to all who 
ask to see a Selection 
of Windsor Stamps On 
Approval this large Long 
RUSSIAN AIR MAIL 
stamp issued in 1946, 
absolutely free. 

As you cau see, it depicts 
a Russian PetIiakrov-8 
Heavy Bomber War¬ 
plane loading up with bombs 
in the snow.... You simply 
must get this most interest¬ 
ing stamp in order to improve 
tlie value and interest of 
your co lice (ion—aud remember IT rs YOURS Fit EE FROM US. . 

To obtain it, just write for Russian Bomber Stamp Free and ask to see a 
selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please enclose 2.}d.' stamp with 
your letter for our postage to you. Write Sow to: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



SPORTS SHORTS 


The Children's Newspaper, November 10, 1051 


’J’he British Ice Hockey Associa¬ 
tion recently announced that 
there are nearly 1000 British-born 
amateurs players on the register, 
attached to clubs all - over the 
country. Ice hockey is becoming 
more and more popular in the Mid¬ 
lands, where most of the teams are 
composed mainly of home 
amateurs, with a nucleus of 
Canadians. 

Jack Gregory, Rugby interna¬ 
tional and international 
sprinter, is determined to be 
in Britain's Olympic' relay teams 
next August. Although he lives in 
Bristol, he is to spend most of his 
winter weekends at Mitcham, 
where he will train with Brian 
Shenton, another of our relay 
hopes for Helsinki. 

JJackney Schools F.A. are cele¬ 
brating their diamond jubilee 
this year. They are proud of the 
fact that “old boy” Eddie Bailey, 
of the Spurs, ^England's inside- 
left, and that another former Hack¬ 
ney boy, Arthur Hudgell, plays for 
Sunderland. Noble (Leytonstone), 
Rawlings (Hayes), and Jim Lewis 
(Walthamstow Avenue) have all 
worn England colours as amateurs 
after playing for Hackney Schools 
representative sides. 

Yet another son following in 
father’^ footsteps is Norman 
Sugarhood, who recently made his 
debut for Essex in the junior 
division of the National County 
Table Tennis Championship. His 
father, Harry Sugarhood, winner 
of hundreds of titles during a long 
career, is still playing in first-class 
competition—with young Norman 
as his partner. 


Lancashire Youth Cricket Coun¬ 
cil has been formed to improve 
the standards of play in the county. 
Stan Worthington, formerly of 
Derbyshire, has been appointed 
chief coach, and he will be assisted 
during the winter coaching sessions 
by two Lancashire batsmen, Win¬ 
ston Place and Geoff Edrich. 

On Guard 



The American player (left) 
defends her goal during the inter¬ 
national lacrosse match against 
England at Park Royal. 

JTourteen soccer players from 
New Zealand recently played 
teams of many colours in New 
Caledonia and Fiji. They had five 
games against teams composed of 
Frenchmen, Javanese, and Ton¬ 
kinese, as well as Kanakas, or 
natives of New Caledonia. 

The Kanakas are big men with 
black skins; the Tonkinese (from 
Indo-China) and the Javanese are 
small men with brown skins. All 
are keen footballers, as the New 
Zealanders discovered. 


Zbc Stiver (Gentleman Hgalit 


Continued front pa^e 9 

be fatal. They were both now 
equally in the gloom. The only 
light came from a tall slit, made 
for the archers of an earlier day. 
It sent a shaft of golden sunshine 
slanting between them, and they 
glared at each other from the grey 
shadows on either side of it. 

“Give in, you young fool!” 
panted his attacker. 

Martin shook his head. The 
blades clashed together again. 
Martin was desperate. Suddenly 
an idea came to him. If he re¬ 
treated another two steps and the 
man mounted after him, it should 
bring the man's face straight into 
that beam of sunshine. It might 
be a mean trick, but this was no 
courtly fencing-match and if -the 
trick worked it might save the life, 
of one of them. 

Jt worked. Martin mounted the 
two steps, then stood at bay. 
The man pressed triumphantly 
after him, thrusting his face un¬ 
warily into the sunbeam. That 
moment of dazzlement gave Martin 
his chance. He lunged down at 
the man’s sword-arm. There was 
a gasp, and a clatter as Ihe sword 
fell and went sliding downstairs. 
Disarmed, its wounded owner beat 
a hasty retreat. 

Martin had barely recovered 
brrath and balance when the next 
man came groping round the curv¬ 
ing stairway. He was more 


cautious, this one. His rapier 
flickered in front of him like the 
feeler of some insect. He saw 
Martin above him and paused, 
crouched on guard. 

“Ask the young lady if she's 
changed her mind yet,” he 
suggested. • 

“I think that would be a waste 
of time,” Martin retorted. “How¬ 
ever, if you-” 

Too late he saw the other figure 
stooping, shadow-like, behind the 
swordsman. Too late he saw the 
gleaming muzzle of the pistol, 
aimed from beneath the swords¬ 
man’s outstretched arm. It went 
off with a tremendous bang, mag¬ 
nified by the narrowness of the 
space. He felt no pain for the 
moment, just a heavy blow in the 
right shoulder, but all the strength 
went suddenly out of his arm. 

“He’s yours,” croaked Lord 
Lydeard triumphantly from behind 
the swordsman. “Go on, fellow- 
settle him!” 

“J think,” said a fresh voice 
quietly, “this is where I take 
over.” 

It was the voice of the Silver 
Gentleman. And it came not 
from below, but from the head of 
the stairs. 

How did the Silver Gentleman 
get there? Will he he a h to 
rescue Martin and Sarah?- See 
next week's instalment. 
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This fine new issue FREE to all 
asking for our famous Approvals, 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. Ask for 
Montserrat packet. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C.N), 

28 FARM CLOSE, 

ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX. 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(All Different) 


1/3 100 Hungary 1/- 

3/9 25 Monaco 1/6 

1/6 25 Mozambique 1/6 

1/- 25 Paraguay 1/6 

11- 25 Peru 1/3 

1/3 25 Syria/ 

1/9 Lebanon 1/3 

1/6 50 Uruguay 2/4 

1/- 100 Large Piets. 

1/3 (Foreign) 2/9 

31- 

2 6 WHOLE WORLD: 

100. 9d. ; 250, 1/10; 
II- 300, 2/4; 500, 4/6; 
II- 1,000. 9/-. 

POSTAGE 2id. EXTRA. Illustrated Lists 

FREE. Booking for delivery next month. 
Gibbous’ 1952 Simplified Catalogue, 18/6, 
plus lid. post. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 


10 Albania 
20 Abyssinia 
100 Austria 
100 Belgium 
50 Bohemia 
25 Ceylon 
50 Chile 
100 China 
25 Colombia 
25 Ecuador 
200 France 
100 French Cols. 

25 Fr. Morocco II- 
100 Germany 
50 (ft. Britain 



Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to 
Canada. This valuable stamp FREE 
only to those asking for our Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. Supplies 
very limited. Write at once. 
FRANCIS CURTIS, Co. Ltd. 

(Dept.CN), 226 Baker Street London, N.W.l. 


Grand Surprise Packet HIM! 

MAP, SHIP, TRIANGULAR 
AND AIR STAMPS 

The whole collection free to those requesting 
our famous Approvals and enclosing 2.Vd. for 
postage. Good discount, write today. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

2 WESTERN GAR DENS. LONDON. W .5 

FK E E ! _25 CHINA 

25 different unused 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2Jd. postage 
and request Ap¬ 
provals. 

MP_CO. (CN52), 

, BIllTISII COLO.YIALS FREE ] 

I Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL [ 
: DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? .If I 
I so, seud 4d. to cover postage, etc., and . 
J ask to sec Approvals. The above offer will | 
| then be sent to you (COMPLETELY i 
FREE), together with an attractive 1 
selection of stamps. There is no obli- | 
gation to purchase. I 

A. E. KUD8E j 

| Millook, Bude, Cornwall. jj 

UNuW~Tfnrr 

BR. EMPIRE rilLL 

Inc. large GILBERTS, Caymans, Tonga 
Treaty, etc. Just ask to see our Amazing 
quality Approvals. Send 3d. for our postage 
and lists. You may join “ THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts 
and Approvals monthly. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 44, 
k CANTERBURY. Kent. 




FREE! This magnificent stamp from Franco 
(the LINER PASTEUR) together with ships 
from CHILI and CHINA to all asking for 
Approvals and enclosing 2jd. stamp for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 

KEWT0N, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, November SO, S9SI 

DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

(Still dependent on Public Support) 


t ! 



There are 7000 children in Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes who are looking forward to all the 
good things that Christmas brings. Please 
lend a hand as the festive season approaches 
by sending a Gift. 

■j will buy one child*s 

1 'w m food for five days 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes," should be sent to 8 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London £./. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

i|Played with 22 miniature 
NU DICE, men, hall and coals. All 
pi nu>i>|A I tho thrills of real Football! 
DLUWintb, ( Dribbling, corner and 
CARDS OR ( penalty kicks, offside, goal 
pAinn saves, injuries, etc. Colours 
buaku 4 of all league clubs available. 
Send stamp for full details and Order Form to 
P, A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge. 
Langton , Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


GEORGE VI CEYLON 

Eight splendid pictorial stamps from Ceylon, 
all of the present reign, representing every 
issue including Coronation, Royal pictorial, 
Victory, Xew Constitution (fine large stamp). 
Dominion Status (TWO—Lion Flag aud Prime 
Minister), Universal Postal Union, and the 
new set. only just issued, sent free to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing postage. 

It. D. IIAItBISON, IlO YD ON, WARE. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2 id. stamp for Price List.. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
different series 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/9 J*. to hold 
200 cards 1/3; to hold 50 cards 9d. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

50 different sets of 50 cards each in 
albums (Player’s and Wills’) 5/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “C 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. 


A NEW 

BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 
BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
2^11 



Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working 
Electric Motor. Great technical, instructive 
and entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy directions. Send I’.O. 3/2 
(address bclolv),. 

unr bargar? LE BINOCULARS 

.ONLY 6/9 %7. t 

NOT PLASTIC 
IMITATIONS 

but. genuine high 
magnification Con¬ 
tinental Binoculars 
fitted very power¬ 
ful GLASS lenses. 
Brings distant 
objects right to 
you with perfect 
clearness. Centre 
_ screw focus adjust¬ 
ment. For Theatre, Sports, Holidays, Air¬ 
planes, Trains, etc. AMAZING VALUE, 
Satisfaction or money back. Send 7/- B.O 
Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 



THREE - GALLANT- SCIENTISTS 


This is the story of three Aus¬ 
tralian scientists who risked their 
lives to prove to the nation that a 
disease which was killing rabbits 
would not affect human beings. 

Introduced to Australia from 
England more than 100 years ago, 
the rabbits spread to such an 
extent that they have become a 
dreadful pest and all steps of 
control have hitherto failed. 

Finally the Australian Govern¬ 
ment asked its Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research Organisation to 
combat the pest by spreading a 
disease which would kill rabbits, 
and rabbits only. It produced 
myxomatosis and at last a check is 
being made against the growing 
pest. 

But the thousands of Australians 
who eat rabbits claimed that if the 
virus could kill the rabbits it might 
kill them too. The scientists 
assured them there would be no 
ill-effects on people. Test tube 
experiments have proved this be¬ 
yond doubt, they claimed. 

Then a spread of encephalitis 
(inflammation of the brain) gave 
rise to rumours that this was being 
caused by myxomatosis. 

Finally three scientists inocu¬ 


lated themselves with a dose of 
virus 100 times larger than a 
mosquito could inject into a man. 
They suffered no ill-effects. 

The three scientists were Sir 
Macfarlane Burnet, Director of the 
Walter and Eliza Hall Research 
Institute, Melbourne; Dr. Clunies 
Ross, Chairman of the Australian 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation, and Dr. F. J. 
Fenner, Professor of Microbiology 
at the Australian National Univer¬ 
sity. 

They‘have added new honours 
to the proud record' of science in 
Australia. 


A JAPANESE AT 
OXFORD 

At Oxford, in this Michaelmas 
Term, the first Japanese student 
since the war, Tatsukei Hirai of 
Tokyo, has taken up residence at 
St. John’s College; he will study 
economics. He was one of five 
candidates selected in Japan from 
400 applicants for a British 
Council scholarship for- -post¬ 
graduate studies at British univer¬ 
sities. The other four arc study¬ 
ing at London and Manchester. 


CN COMPETITION Mo. 13 

WIN A NEW 
BICYCLE 

No Entry Fee'.-... £5 in Consolation Prizes 

HERE is the thirteenth of CN’s fortnightly competitions, providing 
another opportunity for you to win a grand new Bicycle (Junior model or 
full-size,-as the Nvinner may need). There will also be io Ten-Shilling 
Notes for runners-up. 

All you have to do is to study the eight drawings below, and state 
what you think is wrong in each one of them. There is one plain error in 
each. Some of the errors may be obvious, others not so obvious, so make 
sure you look very carefully. 

Write your list of “ faults ” out neatly, in ink or pencil, on a postcard 
or piece of plain paper. Next, add your name, age, and address at the top 
right-hand comer, and ask your parent, guardian, or teacher to sign the 
completed entry as your own written work. Then cut out and attach to 
it the competition token (marked* “CN token ” and given at the foot 
of the back page of this issue). Post to: 

C N Competition No. 13, 

5 Carmelite Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Co rap.), 

to arrive not later than Tuesday, November 20 , 1951 . 

The prize bicycle will be awarded to the boy or girl whose list of answers 
is correct or most nearly so, and the best-written according to age. The 
10 Ten-Shilling consolation prizes will go to the next best entries. This 
competition is open to; all readers under 17 in Great Britain, all Ireland, 
and the Channel Isles. There is no entry fee, and the Editor’s decision is 
final. 

What is wrong in these pictures? 



A DIFFERENT WATER COLOUR BOX 

... 

Jte 



Winsor & Newton’s round Scholas¬ 
tic Water Colour Box is something 
new for boys and girls ! Made in 
ivory tone plastic, the attractively 
moulded top screws on and off with 
a mere half turn. The Scholastic 
Water Colours, Ostwald (na) Circle, 
are in ten moist tablets and the 
special design of the box offers large 
and small wells for colour mixing. 
Remember: it is made by Winsor & 
Newton, who'have been produc¬ 
ing the finest artists’ colours and 
materials for nearly 120 years. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON LTD., 
We didst one, Harrow, Middlesex 
Also at 

New York, U.S.A., & Sydney, N.S.W. 


YEARS Of FUm 
WITH HsilCISRIE 

9 IT’S A MOVIE PROJECTOR 
BIT’S A STILL PROJECTOR X 
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comprises of 9 wooden 
picture bricks (54 animal and bird 
pictures). 10 alphabet bricks (60 
letters) which spell all animals aud birds iu set. 

m /o The Whole Set 

PRICE **/D (plug 9 d. post). 

Also available : 

KURSFRY RHYME PICTURE BRICKS ‘ 

Set comprises 9 six-sided bricks making six 
gaily coloured Nursery Rhyme pictures 
4 in. x 4 in. 

TRICE 2/11 (plus 6<L post). 

All Beautifully and Very Strongly Made 
in Hardwood. 

Cash refunded if dissatisfied. 

FltAMPTONS (CM). Toots Cray, Kent. 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8£* X 64* X 8*. 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Supplied 
separately, spare Bulbs 1/3 each. Batteries 
9d. extra. Post & pack. 9d. 

Write lor Free List. 

(Dept.C.H.) 


Claude Rye, 


13/6 


■ ltd Worth double 

fost r/-. 

895-921 Tulham Road. London. S.W.Q. 



NAVY BLUE ROLL COLLAR 

POLO SOLID WOOLLEN 

“SUBMARINE” 

SWEATERS 18 ; 6 

Post, etc., 1/- 

Brand-new stock of these full length, extra 
warm, fleecy, woollen mixture, long sleeves, 
serviceable, roll collar jerseys. For the 
bitterest weather imaginable. DO XOT 
deprive yourself of absolute and complete 
immunity. Always feci snugly warm. Send 
immediately as stocks arc very limited. 
Small, medium or large. 

ladies Hmy Quality Drill 

OVERALL COATf 



12/11 


tdst 

£TC 

7* 


Magnificently tailored with 
full belt aud 2 pockets. Finest 
quality biscuit lawn drill. Lasts 
years. Manufactured by Govt, 
for special Army Women’s 
branch. Really bard wear and 
smartness. As a good house¬ 
hold or factory garment you 
could not get better value for 
the price. Small, medium or 
large. 

ARMY BOOTS. Brand-new 
Gemiiuo British Army sizes 6 
to 12.‘ Solid leather through¬ 
out. 28/11. Post, etc., 1/1. 



W KENS’PURE WHITE 

POPLIN SHIRT 

BLOUSE 

10'11 

Post 7(1. 


Worth, more, these attractive silky 
poplin, pure White shirt blouses were a 
special WRENS’ issue. Smartly cut, 
high-grade silky poplin. Long life due 
to heavy quality material. Double cuffs 
with collar. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Spare 
collar, easy to attach, 1/6 extra. 


wfo®BRAND NEW 

awDUFFlE COATS 


ALL WO OB bargain that 
is indisputable and surely 
cannot be repeated after 
stocks aro exhausted. Regu¬ 
lation model duffle coat in¬ 
corporating a hood perma¬ 
nent or detachable. Ladies 
or Gents style and give 
chest or bust measurement. 
Oct this warm fleecy coat 
now before icy weather 
drives up the price to 
double. Colours: Grey, 
lllue Grey and Air Force 
Blue. 



Binoculars, Clothing, Tents, Tarpaulins, Cameras, Xmas Toys, etc. 
Terms. Free List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERA!. SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CH13). 
136-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, 
London, S.E.5. Open all Saturday. Close 1 p.m. Wednesday. 
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The Bran Tub 


IN THE SWIM 

JJilly was saying that when he 
grew up he wanted to have a 
lot of horses so that he could play 
polo. 

“If you choose ones that are 
good swimmers,” said Sammy 
Simple, “you could play water 
polo as well.” 

Good advice 

S AI ° a trapper in frozen Siberia: 

“Though daily our journey 
grows drearier, ■ 

If we carol a song 
As we struggle along, 

We shall all feel considerably 
cheerier." 

Numbers, please 
W hat three numbers do I' mean 
Which placed together make 
nineteen. 

From which I take the fourth of 
four 

And there remains an even score? 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-east. In the morning 

Venus, Mars, 
and Saturn are 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture Shows the' 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 8 
o’clock on 
Thursday evening, November 8. 

- BEDTIME CORNER- 


JACKO’S BALANCING ACT COMES TO A STICKY END 




Jacko was very boastful about his new 
balancing act. 

JUST A TREE 

Qn a notice-board in a park in 
Spain are these words: Ye 
who pass by and would raise your 
hand against me, hearken ere you 
harm me. I am the heat of your 
hearth in winter, the friendly shade 
screening you from the summer 
sun; and my fruits are refreshing 
draughts quenching your thirst as 
you journey on. 

I am the beam that holds your 
house, the board of your table, the 
bed on which you lie. I am the 
handle of your hoe, the door of 
your homestead, the wood of your 
cradle, and the shell of your coffin. 

I am the bread of kindness and 
the flower of beauty. Ye who pass 
by listen to my prayer: Harm me 
not. 

Sage saw 

Jf there were no clouds, we 
should not enjoy the sun. 


Mr. Portly and the painter 

Portly had been quite 
sorry when the fruit-pick¬ 
ing season was over and there 
were no more ladders to climb. 

So, one morning when he saw a 
ladder leaning against the 
house, he gaily started climbing 
it. 

He only got up four rungs, 
though, before he leapt to the 
ground quickly. He had spotted 
a man in a white coat up ahead 
of him with a 


paint pot and 
brush in his 
hands. 

“Nevermind. 

I’ll wait till he’s 
gone,” said Mr. 

Portly. But 
though he 
watched all the 
morning it was 
not until Ann 
came home for 
dinner that the 
man went. Im¬ 
mediately Mr. 

Portly hastened 
joyfully up the ladder. 

Again, however, he only got 
up a few rungs, for Ann came 
dashing out and took him off. 
“No! Naughty, Mr. Portly!” 
she said firmly, and carried him 
indoors. -. 

Mr. Portly did not under¬ 
stand this. They had praised 
him for climbing on ladders in 
the fruit season. Why was it 


naughty to go up this one? he 
wondered. 

Anyway, he jolly well meant 
to climb it. And, when Ann 
was not looking, out he skipped 
and started climbing again. 
This time up he went till he 
reached the open playroom 
window. 

“I’ll hop in here,” he cried. 
“Run downstairs, out, and up 
the ladder again!” So onto the 
sill he stepped. 



My! What 
a horrified cry 
he gave! The 
sill was covered 
with wet paint! 
White, smelly, 
and sticky. 
Now he knew 
why Ann had 
said: “No!” 

He shot 
under the play¬ 
room sofa and 
tried to lick off 
the horrid-tast¬ 
ing stuff. But 
he found that he could not! 

How glad he was when Ann 
tracked him to his hiding-place 
by his footprints, and cleaned 
his paws for him. But the nasty 
smell of the turpentine she had 
to use lingered on his paws, 
for some time, reminding him 
not to climb that painter’s 
ladder again! 

Jane Thornicroft 


But Bouncer’s interruption put him 
in a sticky position. 

Getting there 

'J'he driver of a ramshackle old 
car pulled into the roadside. 
“Could you tell me the quickest 
way to West Street, sonny?” he 
asked a lad. 

The youngster looked quizzically 
at the car, and said: “On a bus, 
sir.” 

NO STRINGS ATTACHED 



“ J’m getting on quite well, 

Although I shouldn’t say it. 
I’m going to buy myself some 

strings 

When I’ve really learned to play 

it.” 

p, chain quiz g 

Each solution is linked to the 
next, the last two letters of the 
first answer being the first two of 
next, and so on. 

1. One of the great centres of 
the English fishing industry; the 
site of Peggotty’s strange boat¬ 
house in David Copperfield. 

2. English actress (b. 1882), 

famous as the original St. Joan in 
Shaw’s play, and for roles she has 
played in Greek tragedy and 
Shakespeare. 

3. State of America often men¬ 
tioned in Negro songs; its “blue” 
grass provides excellent pasture; 
the main agricultural crop is 
tobacco. 

4. Capital of the Japanese 
Empire for many centuries, until 
1869, when Tokyo took its place; 
famous for its silk industry, and 
for its pottery and porcelain. 

Answer next week 
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“Who said Jacko was never ‘stuck- 
up’?” asked Baby Jacko. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
A DESERTED CITADEL. 
Under the pines a large pile of 
twigs and pine-needles drew Don’s 
attention. It was three feet high. 

“A wood-ants’nest,” commented 
Farmer Gray. 

“There’s no sign of any ants," 
said Don in surprise. 

“They are underground, where 
they will stay until next spring,” 
replied the farmer. “If you visit 
the nest then, you will find a scene 
of great activity. Woed-ants are 
the biggest of our British species. 
The population of a nest numbers 
about 100,000. When interfered 
with, these ants spurt tiny drops of 
stinging, formic acid.” 

Riddle-in-Rhyme 

M> first’s a cry which huskies 
hear. 

My second in a house is found. 

My whole is in the autumn seen, 
Growing in clusters on the ground. 

Answer next week 
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UNDERDONE. 

ipHE cowboy went into a city 
restaurant and ordered a steak. 
The waiter brought one, very 
underdone, and after one glance 
at it the cowboy said that he 
wanted it cooked. 

“But it has been cooked,” said 
the waiter. 

“Cooked?” exclaimed the cow¬ 
boy. “Why, I’ve seen live cows 
get sunburned worse than that.” 


RIDDLE-MY-NAME 

TV/Ty first’s in lavender and sage, 
My next in landing, not in 
stage; 

My third is in both ride and run ; 

My fourth's in fair but not in fun ; 

My fifth is found in take and 
leave ; 

My last’s in note but not in breve. 

This boy's, perhaps, what Cock¬ 
neys call 

The emperor who built a wall. 

Answer next week 


Considerate 

JJilly had promised to write to 
his young brother. One day 
he sat down and began writing 
very slowly. 

“Why are you writing so 
slowly?” asked his room-mate. 

“I'm writing to my brother and 
he can’t read very fast.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Riddle-Hn-Rhyme 

Golden Rain 

Chain Quiz 
Wallace, Cervantes, 
Esperanto, Tolstoy 

Riddle-tny-Name 

raid. 
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There’s lovely honey in 

OWBRIDGES 

LUNG TONIC 
Ask Mother to give it to 
you next time you 
get a cold or a cough 






















































































































